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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  idling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have' any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.--T)'E  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

POLITICS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  political  turmoil  that  has  been  great  at  Versailles 
during  the  past  fortnight,  and  that  was  to  reach  its 
climax  yesterday,  would  be  hardly  more  important  than 
any  other  lengthy  quarrel  among  a  crowd  of  irascible 
old  gentlemen  and  a  goodly  number  of  younger  ones  as 
hot-tempered  and  more  ambitions ;  but  as  the  turmoil 
has  a  direct  and  serious  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  nation,  whose  wishes  these  gentlemen  profess  to 
represent,  its  probable  issues  are  worth  considering. 
What  happened  yesterday  in  the  National  Assembly 
we  do  not  know  at  present,  and  we  shall  not  indulge 
in  prophecies  that  may  be  falsified  before  they  are 
printed.  It  may  be  that  M.  Thiers  has  passed  safely 
through  another  of  the  “  crises  ”  that  have  come  to  be 
almost  the  necessary  conditions  of  his  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  ho  may  already  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  dangers  that  have  encom¬ 
passed  him  since  he  undertook  to  be  President  of  a 
Republic  which  is  Republican  only  in  name,  and  the 
favourite  of  a  National  Assembly  which  shows  him  no 
favour,  and  is  anything  rather  than  representative  of 
the  nation  for  whom  it  speaks ;  or,  again,  finding  himself 
worsted  in  the  Assembly,  he  may  -have  resolved  to 
adopt  the  desperate  but  very  desirable  expedient  of 
dissolving  that  body,  and  calling  jupon  tne  people 
of  France  to  say  how  and  by  whom  they  really 
<d300se  to  be  governed.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  result  of  yesterday’s  debate,  this  much,  at 
any  rate,  is  clear,  that  afiairs  cannot  go  on  much  longer 
in  the  way  that  has  lately  prevailed,  and  that  some 
change  or  other  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  imminent. 
Even  if  M.  Thiers  retains  his  hold  of  power,  under 
existing  arrangements,  for  a  little  while  longer,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  that  he  is  losing  his  influence  over 
the  Assembly,  but  yet  more,  that  both  ho  and  his  fellow- 
legislators  are  fast  losing  all  the  apathetic  respect  they 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  people. 
The  French  can  bear  much  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 
They  will  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  tyranny  if  only  the 
majority  of  them  can  live  under  it  in  tolerable  comfort. 
Tiiey  will  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  discomfort,  if  it  is 
only  made  agreeable  by  a  fair  show  of  national  grandeur 
and  dignified  conformity  to  the  gospel  of  la  gloire. 
But  they  cannot  bear  a  weak  and  ridiculous  Government, 
which  betrays  weakness  in  the  nation  and  throws 
ridicule  upon  it.  The  Thiers  Administration  and  the 
Versailles  Assembly  having  brought  matters  to  that  1 
pass,  the  most  urgent  questions  to  be  considered  are 
how  far  the  French  are  ready  to  work  out  the  impend-  ' 
ing  revolution,  and  what  sort  of  a  revolution  it  is 
likely  to  be. 

Neither  question  can  be  answered  very  satisfactorily. 
France,  not  the  Government  but  the  people,  has  borne 
itself  well  during  the  last  two  years ;  but  the  incubus 
of  Napoleonisra  has  not  yet  been  shaken  cflT.  The 
nation  at  large  hardly  seems  to  be  alive  to  the  great 
task  it  has  before  it,  and  fit  leaders  are  few,  if  not 
altogether  wanting.  There  is  a  lethargy  among  the 
majority  of  the  nation  that  is  not  encouraging.  This 


lethargy,  of  course,  M.  Thiers,  true  Napoleonist  as  he  is 
in  most  respects,  has  done  his  utmost  to  maintain  by 
his  severe  opposition  to  all  expression  of  public  opinion 
not  agreeable  to  himself ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  the 
lethargy  is  much  more  apparent  than  real.  People 
j  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  much  exhibition  of  their 
I  true  thoughts  when  they  know  that  they  are  under  a 
military  regime  that  almost  forbids  the  right  of  meeting, 
and  turns  the  institution  of  a  “free  ”  press  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mockery.  We  in  England,  who  till  only  a 
few  months  ago  considered  that  our  own  agricultural 
labourers  were  too  listless  to  care  about  political  rights, 
and  too  ignorant  to  gpve  adequate  consideration  even  to 
the  political  questions  that  most  immediately  concerned 
them,  and  who  have  not  yet  ceased  being  amazed  at  the 
orderly  and  intelligent  action  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  have  no  right  to  declare  that  the  country  folk 
of  France  are  dumb  because  they  do  not  at  present 
speak;  and  there  have  certainly  been  of  late  some 
cheering  indications  that  in  some  districts,  if  not  in  all, 
they  possess  not  only  the  power  of  speech,  bnt  some 
apprehension  of  the  proper  things  to  be  asked  for.  The 
recent  elections  in  the  country  districts  seem  to  imply 
that  the  voters  knew  what  they  were  voting  for,  and 
were  competent  to  give  their  support  to  the  best  candi¬ 
dates  before  them.  It  is  the  same,  and  better,  in  the’towns. 
In  another  column  we  have  called  attention  to  the  new 
development  of  the  labour  movement  among  the  working¬ 
men  in  the  great  French  towns.  They  appear  to  be  follow'- 
ing  the  lead,  with  more  or  less  suitable  diflTerences  of  ends 
and  means,  of  the  English  working  men  ;  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  due  time  they  will  be  able  to  make  more 
systematic  use  of  the  political  power  really  within  their 
reach  than  our  own  lal^uring  classes  have  yet  achieved. 
Bnt  at  present,  the  strength  of  the  ouvriera  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Their  resentment  of  hourgeois  tyranny  is  more 
fierce  than  efficient,  and  France  is  still  subject  to  the  old 
danger — partly  inherent  in  Celtic  blood,  but  mainly  the 
result  of  centuries  of  misgovemment — of  impulsive  fickle¬ 
ness,  by  which,  as  soon  as  any  set  of  institutions  becomes 
distasteful,  it  is  overturned  in  favour  of  another  that 
may  bo  quite  as  unworthy  of  acceptance  as  the  one  it 
displaces.  In  France,  especially,  jt  is  still  very  slightly 
perceived  that  revolution  and  reformation  mny  bo  any¬ 
thing  but  identical  terms.  There  is  risk  that,  even  if 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  soldiery  were  not,  as 
heretofore,  brought  to  bear  upon  any  new  change  of 
Government  or  polity,  the  people  would  yield  as  readily 
as  they  have  often  done  before  to  the  blandishments  of 
any  specious  leader  who  might  ofier  himself  to  them. 

And  what  of  the  leaders?  France  is  just  now 
oppressed  by  would-be  “  saviours  of  society ;  ”  but  v/ho 
among  them  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ? 
Many,  it  is  true,  are  not  likely  to  gain  that  confidence 
The  boisterous  Conservatives  who  are  just  now  baiting 
M.  Thiers  in  the  Versailles  Assembly  have  not  among 
them  a  man,  or  any  combination  of  men,  that  could 
hope  to  acquire  authority  by  popular  sufi'rage  or  by  any 
other  means  than  military  intrigue  ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  sympathies  of  certain  prominent  officers  in  the 
army,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  army  itself  would 
be  made  the  tool  of  either  the  Legitimist  or  the 
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Orleanisfc  factions.  The  old  jealousy  between  the  within  tl  e  law ;  but  they  are  displeasini?  to  me 
regular  troops  and  M.  Gambefta’s  raw  recruits  is  not  unless  you  put  an  end  to  them  I  shall  abuse  my  nos’t^^^ 
yet  quite  forgotten,  and  the  army  .might  not  be  and  stop  your  license.”  That  is  the  plain  English 
very  willing  to  serve  the  ex-Dictator  But  in  that  the  matter,  and  it  needs  no  commentary  ° 

.tr4'  “pSntirys;  “Vii ■’■[..'g""*'; 

Kr  "rt"!  ’’"‘"'“J*  a«»™i.  .ilk  SI” JS" 

comes  to  this  that  in  any  future  fight  for  power  the  u  among  the 

struggle  will  be  between  M.  Thiers,  with  the  army  and  qt^nd  in  thn  wntr  of  hia  o  sectarian  antipathy 

bourgeoisie  to  back  him,  and  M.  Gambetta  as  the  hero  of  potholio  wn*q  eTrolnd^d  f  long  as  a  Roman 

^e  working  classes.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  would  be  jorn  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  We  re^efhXer’ 

®*’*  that  he  seems  to  have  gone  even  farther  than  his^ool' 

leagues  in  his  desire  to  make  people  virtuous  by  means 

GOVERXIXG  OVERMUCH.  ®  excelled  them  all  in  doing 

what  he  has  no  business  to  do,  and  m  leaving  undone 
We  are  not  among  those  who  take  a  pleasure,  malicious  such  slight  matters  as  the  pacification  of  the  postmen 
or  otherwise,  in  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  a  Govern-  The  object  and  work  of  the  Post  OflBce  is  to  convey  our 
ment,  more  especially  when  the  Liberals  are  in  power,  letters  and  papers  with  despatch  and  safety.  If 
It  is  not  for  the  good  of  any  party  in  the  nation  that  Monsell  did  nothing  else  than  this  we  should  be  quite 
the  readers  of  the  newspapers  should  be  told  every  mom-  satisfied  with  him.  But,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  been 
ing  of  some  new  misadventure  of  the  powers  above,  contented  with  this  humble  work,  but  he  has  aspired  to 
and  that  every  leader  should  inform  them  that  our  make  his  office  accomplish  the  g^^reat  end  of  national  re¬ 
present  Government  is  smitten  with  a  paralysis  of  the  generation,  he  aspires  to  combine  in  himself  the  great 
numble  but  useful  faculty  of  common  sense.  Still,  un-  functions  of  Censor  of  Morals,  Purger  of  Literature, 

fortunately,  the  evidence  crowds  on  us  that  we  are  Detective-in-Chief.  We  do  not  say  that  in  no  case 

being  governed  overmuch,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  should. the  secrecy  of  the  Posfl^ Office  be  violated,  to  aid 
Instead  of  letting  the  Park  alone,  which  is  the  only  m  tracing  some  great  crime.  If  a  murder  or  robbery 
policy  consistent  with  justice  to  the  great  mass  of  the  can  be  discovered  by  eavesdropping  in  the  Post  Office, 
population,  the  Government  allows  itself  to  be  driven  we  should  be  slow  to  object.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a^ 
into  a  comer  to  please  the  carriage  people,  and  leaves  it  practice  that  cannot  be  too  jealously  guarded.  The  law 
to  Mr  Ayrton  to  complete  the  muddle.  The  Home  requires  an  authorisation  from  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
Office  cannot  keep  peace  in  its  own  house,  but  after  justify  the  opening  of  a  letter ;  and  less  security  could 
driving  the  police  into  rebellion,  attempts  to  cure  the  ^  tolerated.  For,  if  letters  may  be  opened  on 

malady  by  excising  the  most  spirited  men  of  the  force,  the  pretext  of  discovering  a  misdemeanour,  who  is  safe  ? 
men  who,  in  better  hands,  would  belts  pride  and  strength.  The  privacy  of  the  Post  Office  is  violated,  and  unless 
But  although  unequal  to  its  first  and  primary  duty,  the  the  public  have  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the 
Government  is  full  of  fussy  activity,  and  while  leaving  proper  exercise  of  a  dangerous  power,  we  shall  have 
vice  to  flourish  in  “  marble  halls,**  makes  splendid  raids  little  whereof  to  boast  over  those  foreigners  whose 
among  the  small  fry  of  betting  men,  and  exhausts  itself  miserable,  unprotected  state  we  so  generally  deplore, 
with  the  heroic  efforts  of  its  virtue.  But  a  worse  evil  is  that,  if  the  Post  Office  is  made  to  do 

We  are  suffering,  in  short,  from  one  of  the  vices  of  a  detective  work,  its  own  proper  functions  must  suffer, 
strong  Government,  a  Government  strong  enough  to  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  do  both  things  properly,  and  it 
neglect  its  proper  work  and  indulge  in  vagaries.  We  would  be  better  if  the  Post  Office  would  leave  the  detec- 
are  punished  equally  by  its  negligence  and  activity,  tion  of  crime  to  those  who  are  p&id  for  the  work.  Now, 
Never  a  day  passes  but  some  Minister  or  other  ought  ®  very  recent  case,  the  authorities  have^  gone  quite  as 
honestly  to  confess  that  he  has  done  work  which  he  had  f®^^  probably  as  may  ^  considered  safe.  It  is  said  that  one 
little  or  no  reason  to  do,  and  has  not  done  the  duty  of  the  recent  convictions  obtained  by  the  Suppressors  of 

of  his  place.  A  signal  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  Vice  was  facilitated  by  the  Post  Office  going  on  for  a 

conduct  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain*s  office  towards  the  month  opening  and  reading  all  the  correspondence  afl- 
Sunday  League.  So  far  as  light  has  been  thrown  on  dressed  to  a  man  who  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  obscene 
the  proceedings  of  that  office,  it  appears  that  the  pro-  literature.  No  doubt  the  work  is  very  amusing  to  the 
prietor  of  St  George*s  Hall  was  invited  to  the  Cham-  clerks  who  open  the  letters,  and  it  is  said  to  reveal  some 
berlam*s  office  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  curious  facts,  as,  for  exainple,  that  one  of  the  chief 
theatrical  license  un\es8  he  stopped  the  lectures  of  the  classes  with  whom  there  is  a  demand  for  obscene  literature 
Sunday  League.  We  say  it  appears  so,  for  the  facts  admit  is  the  cler^  :  but  we  doubt  whether  the  discovery  of 
of  no  other  inference.  In  this  little  bit  of  despotism,  this  clerical  peculiarity  is  worth  making  at  the  cost.  It 
two  rather  serious  errors  were  committed  by  Mr  is  not  wise  to  unearth  social  facts,  curious  rather  than 
Spencer  Ponsonby.  In  the  first  place,  the  service  of  the  instructive  while  our  postmen  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
Sunday  League  is  so  far  from  being  theatrical  that  in  position.  Still  it  is  just  from  the  man  who  would  make 
this  respect  it  offers  a  contrast  of  sobriety  to  an  ordi-  himself  a  detective  to  the  Suppressors  of  Vice  that  we 
nary  performance  in  a  Ritualistic  church,  not  to  speak  should  expect  that  notable  device  for  improving  the 
of  the  snlendid  shows  nrovided  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  spint  of  the  service-putting  stripes  on  the  postmens 


GOVERNING  OVERMUCH. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  take  a  pleasure,  malicious 
or  otherwise,  in  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  more  especially  when  the  Liberals  are  in  power. 
It  is  not  for  the  good  of  any  party  in  the  nation  that 
the  readers  of  the  newspapers  should  be  told  every  morn¬ 
ing  of  some  new  misadventure  of  the  powers  above. 


Vice  was  facilitated  by  the  Post  Office  going  on  for  a 
month  opening  and  reading  all  the  correspondence  aQ- 
dressed  to  a  man  who  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  obscene 
literature.  No  doubt  the  work  is  very  amusing  to  the 
clerks  who  open  the  letters,  and  it  is  said  to  reveal  some 
curious  facts,  as,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  chief 
classes  with  whom  there  is  a  demand  for  obscene  literature 


this  clerical  peculiarity  is  worth  making  at  the  cost.  It 
is  not  wise  to  unearth  social  facts,  curious  rather  than 
instructive,  while  our  postmen  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
position.  Still,  it  is  just  from  the  man  who  would  make 
himself  a  detective  to  the  Suppressors  of  Vice  that  we 


of  the  splendid  shows  provided  by  the  Roman  Catholic  spini 
churches.  The  Sunday  League  gives  a  lecture  and  arms 
sacred  music,  and  nothing  else,  so  that  whatever  fault  t 
may  be  imputed  to  it,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  evad-  The 
ing  the  terms  of  a  theatrical  license.  If  it  required  lu  m 
a  license  at  all,  it  would  simply  be  a  music  license,  view* 
and  with  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  nothing  law,  1 
to  do.  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  iL  I 


•  It  was  a  bolder  attempt  to  suppress  Mr  Bradlaugh. 
The  National  Reformer  is  possibly  not  a  welcome  guest 
in  many  places ;  it  is  fearless  and  outspoken ;  and  its 
views  are  not  those  generally  held.  But  if  it  breaks  the 


and  with  that ’the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  nothing  law,  the  remedy  is  o^n  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  t^ 
to  do.  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  it.  If  Mr  Monsell  oWted  to  the  publication,  he  could 
proceedines  of  the  Sunday  League  are  unequivocally  indict  the  editor  for  blasphemy  or  sedition ;  and  that 
leeal.  U^n  that  point  there  is  no  room  for  dispute,  was  the  only  legal  and  rna^y  course  to  ta^.  Mr  Mon- 
dSibt,orWbble.  Wir  legality  has  been  tried,  a  ease  sell’s  tactics  were  of  a  different  order.  He  refused  to 
was  settled  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  those  Mr  Bradlaugh  the  legal  privilege  of  transmission  accorded 
_ 1.0^1, were  rewarded  for  their  to  newspapers.  The  honourable  gentleman  reckoned 


who  contested  their  legality  were  rewarded  for  their  to  newspaper.  Ihe  honourable  gentleman  recaonea 
courage  by  the  payment  of  eosts.  Now  the  Lord  with^t  his  ho^.  Mr  Bradlaugh  lad  not  vanquished 
Chamberlain  cannot  pretend  that  Dr  Wylde  has  broken  a  “Wiping  Walpole  to  succumb  to  a  Postmaster- 

the  terms  of  his  theatrical  license,  or  permitted  a  viola-  General.  He  protested,  and  was  admitted  te  a  lon- 
tion  of  the  law  ;  but  what  he  says  in  effect  amounts  to  ferenoe ;  where  he  was  told  there  would  be  no  objrotion 
this :  “  Ton  have  a  perfect  right  to  let  your  hall  for  the  to  his  paper  if  certain  things  were  omitted.  Mr  llrad- 
Sunday  Evening  Services  ;  those  services  are  entirely  laugh  knew  better  than  to  cut  his  coat  to  suit  the  pa  f 
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of  to-day’s  official,  and  he  boldly  stood  by  his  paper,  acquiesced  by  an  oversight  in  an  Act  which  would  havo 
refusing  to  abate  his  claim  one  iota.  What  was  the  re-  abolished  TattersalVs,  and  such  an  oversight  is  extremely 
suit  ?  Why,  that  the  authorities,  finding  themselves  unlikely  to  have  occurred.  It  is  doing  real  injustice  to 
foiled  in  their  project,  back^  out^  and  restored  his  the  combined  business  qualities  of  so  large  a  body  of 
paper  to  the  place  from  which  it  should  never  have  been  English  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
removed.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  bringing  the  law  watched  the  passage  of  a  measure  intimately  affecting 
into  contempt,  surely  this  is  an  example  of  it.  •  their  own  amusements  with  no  more  vigilance  than  if  it 

are  sorry  to  learn  that  this  sort  of  childish  tyranny  had  been  a  question  of  Indian  finance.  The  Act  will  not 
has  been  resorted  to  in  other  cases.  We  have  not  heard  catch  ”  Tattersall’s  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was,  if 
that  Mr  Acton  s^  book  on  prostitution  has  been  stopped,  not  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  that 
lest  the  circulation  of  such  a  work  should  contaminate  institution,  at  any  rate  passed  into  law  with  a  direct  eyo 
with  a  knowledge  of  evil  a  nation  over  which  Mr  Mon-  to  its  exclusion.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these, 
sell  and  his  associates  preside,  but  we  have  heard  that  In  the  year  1853  the  Legislature  experienced  one  of 
another  work,  written  by  a  medical  graduate  of  some  those  paroxysms  of  holy  horror  and  indignation  which 
standing,  has  been  less  fortunate.  It  may  be  true  that  so  frequently  seize  persons  of  wealth  and  position  on  the 
the  '  Elements  of  Social  Science  ’  contains  unsound  discovery  that  the  example  of  their  vices  is  beginning 
views,  but  the  same  may  be  true  of  most  speeches  of  actually  to  spread  amongst  people  of  smaller  incomes  and 
Cabinet  Ministers.  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  that  work  less  social  consideration.  It  became  notorious  that  a  host 
might  be  condemned  by  a  jury  ;  but  what  we  object  to  is  of  nobodies,  such  as  apprentices,  clerks,  mechanics,  small 
the  condemnation  of  a  book  without  trial,  without  a  jury,  traders,  and  the  like,  were  really  beginning  to  gamble 
without  the  opportunity  of  defence,  by  judges  who  may  almost  to  the  same  excess  as  their  betters,  and  to  ruin 
or  may  not  know  anything  of  law,  who  judge  in  secret,  themselves  with  similar  completeness  and  even  greater 
whose  motives  are  inscrutable,  from  whose  decision  there  expedition.  By  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of 
is  no  appeal.  Whether  a  work  on  social  science,  en-  supply  and  demand  this  increase  of  petty  bettors  had 
deavouring  to  solve  the  obscure  and  perplexed  problems  created  the  petty  betting-house,  which  did  very  effec- 
connected  with  our  various  social  maladies,  by  a  man  of  tually  for  the  little  gudgeons  at  the  East-end  of  Londen 
full  and  competent  knowledge,  is  to  be  suppressed  in  the  what  the  more  pretentious  establishment  did  for  the 
dark,  by  irresponsible  officialism,  is  a  question  worthy  larger,  and  perhaps  even  flatter,  fish  of  the  West.  Tho 
of  consideration.  But  what  admits  of  little  doubt  is  that  same  drama  was  being  enacted  in  the  former  case  as  in 
the  Post  Office  would  do  well  to  confine  itself  to  its  own  the  latter,  only  with  less  dignity  of  detail  and  wise-en- 
proper  business,  and  leave  questions  concerning  public  scene  and  considerable  difference  in  the  “  properties.” 
morals  in  other  and  wiser  hands.  As  an  example  of  the  The  apprentice  pawned  the  family  silver  watch  where 
way  in  which  we  are  governed,  it  is  noteworthy.  We  the  squire  mortgaged  the  ancestral  estate ;  the  chairs 
have  a  Liberal  Government,  but  the  number  of  its  de-  and  table  of  the  former  fell  before  the  bill  of  sale  like 
spotic,  arbitrary,  and  unconstitutional  acts  is  enough  to  the  latter’s  immemorial  elms  before  the  axe  ;  and  when 
make  any  good  Liberal  blush  for  the  leaders  to  whom  at  the  end  arrived  both  alike  were  too  often  driven  to  dis- 
present  his  cause  is  committed.  *  honourable  means  to  retrieve  their  losses ;  though  here  it 

_  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice  was 

^  the  more  reprehensible,  dipping  his  hand,  as  he  did,  into 

GAMBLING  IN  THE  EAST  AND  IN  THE  WEST,  master’s  till,  while  the  aristocratic  bankrupt  only 
No  one,  we  should  imagine,  will  be  surprised  at  the  ruined  his  friends  with  accommodation-bills.  Under 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  case  of  the  these  circumstances  what  the  Legislature  had  to  do  was 
“  Exchange  Club,”  the  first  of  the  batch  of  betting-house  clearly,  if  possible,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  minor  theatre  s 
prosecutions  in  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  pro-  where  these  miserable  little  low  melodramas  of  disgrace 
nounce  judgment.  The  evidence  from  first  to  last  showed  and  despair  were  acted,  while  preserving  the  rights  of 
that  the  ”  Exchange  Club  ”  was  carried  on  with  a  total  the  great  **  patent  house  ”  at  which  the  legitimate  drama 
absence  of  those  conditions  which  at  once  refine  and  of  ruin  on  a  grand  scale  was  being  gravely  repre.sented, 
render  legal  the  proceedings  at  the  more  aristocratic  Both  these  ends  Parliament  was  fortunately  able  to  attain 
establishment  in  the  West.  We  hear  of  “  twelve  posts  in  combination.  The  habitues  of  Tatters^l’s  being  men 
running  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  arch,”  with  of  wealth  and  consequence,  and  well  known,  it  was 
a  ”  book-maker  ”  standing  behind  each,  and  strictly  ex-  possible  and  safe  for  the  “  book-makers  ”  to  fleece  them 
actings  deposit  of  their  paltry  stakes  from  the  ”  backers”  upon  a  system  of  credit.  Quite  otherwise  was  it  with 
before  he  consented  to  book  their  bets.  As  compared  the  patrons  of  the  smaller  establishments — they  were 
with  the  extensive  operations,  the  large  open-handed  persons  of  a  very  different  order,  and  obvious  considera- 
credit,  and  the  apparently  strict  privacy  of  Tattersall’s,  tions  of  prudence  compelled  the  persons  betting  with 
the  whole  scene  must  have  been  demoralising  in  the  them  to  receive  in  advance  the  money  which  they 
extreme.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  “  Exchange  ”  hazarded.  In  no  other  way,  indeed  (bets  being  legally 
were  subject  to  a  nominal  ballot,  and  were  called  upon  irrecoverable,  and  there  being  in  this  case  no  senti- 
for  a  trifling  subscription,  but  the  evidence  showed  these  mental  substitute  for  legal  coercion),  could  the  book* 
conditions  to  be  the  merest  shams  possible.  What  maker  have  carried  on  his  business  with  this  inferior 
wonder  that  the  Lord  Mayor  treated  them  as  only  colour-  order  of  client.  Here,  then,  was  the  ground  of  dis¬ 
able  attempts  to  assume  the  character  of  a  private  club,  tinction  which  our  legislators  required,  and  down  came 
and  fined  the  defendants  as  fora  violation  of  the  Betting-  the  Act  16  and  17  Victoria,  rendering  it  ille^l  to 
house  Act  ?  ,  “  receive  directly  or  indirectly  any  money  or  valuable 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  we  do  thing  as  the  deposit  on  any  bet,  <kc.  &o.”  It  is  unne- 
not  look  upon  the  recent  decision  in  the  case  of  the  cessary  to  point  out  that  an  Act  framed  on  this  principle 
“Exchange”  Club  as  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  legal  must  be  as  fatal  to  the  small  betting-houses  as  it  is 
position  of  the  more  fashionable  institution  at  the  West-  innocuous  to  Tattersall’s.  The  former  are  on  a  different 
end.  Those  who  speculate  on  the  question  whether  the  footing  from  the  latter  ;  nor  could  they  place  themselves 
Act,  as  at  present  administered,  will  “  catch”  Tattersall’s,  on  a  similar  footing  without  the  commission  of  an  act 
seem  to  overlook  not  only  the  circumstances  under  which  of  commercial  suicide.  Surely  it  is  but  the  bitterest 
that  Act  was  passed,  but  the  character  and  constitutifin  mockery  to  tell  these  unfortunate  baffied  chevali^s 
of  the  body  that  passed  it.  It  is,  indeed,  d  priori  incre-  d^industriej  as  they  are  sometimes  told,  that  they  have 
dible  that  interests  so  powerfully  represented  in  the  only  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  law  in  the  sense  in 
English  Legislature  as  those  which  centre  in  Tattersall’s  which  Tattersall’s  conforms,  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
should  have  been  accidentally  sacrificed  through  the  joint  business  unmolested.  As  well  might  a  farmer  tell  a 
action  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  and  the  days  of  delibe-  hungry  sparrow-hawk  that  he  is  quite  welcome  to  the 
rately  sacrificing  one’s  own  pleasures  to  the  cause  of  unmolested  run  of  the  chicken  yard,— suHect  to  the 
public  morality  have  long  since  gone  by.  Parliament,  condition  that  the  chicks  be  locked  up  safe  out  of  hij 
as  Parliament  was  and  is  constituted,  could  only  have  reach. 
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Bat  the  settlement  of  the  qnestion  as  to  what  the  law 
is,  after  all,  is  only  introductory  to  the  larger  question 
as  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  Act  does  protect  Tat- 
tersall’s,  so  much  the  worse  it  may  be  said  for  the  Act, 
and  so  much  the  more  reason  for  extending  its  scope. 
That  this  cry  will  be  raised  wo  have  very  little  doubt ; 
we  should  bo  surprised,  and  indeed  sorry,  if  it  were  not. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  morality  and  justice 
there  is  not  a  word  to-be  said  in  defence  of  the  exception 
which  the  law  makes  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  betting- 
house  ;  and  that  exception  is,  moreover,  without  the 
excuse  which  such  anomalies  frequently  derive  from 
considerations  of  what  is  practicable  and  politic.  The 
Act  in  question  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  numerous  mea¬ 
sures  which  ought  to  be  consolidated  into  one  statute, 
intituled  ‘*An  Act  for  the  compulsory  inculcation  of 
virtue  amongst  persons  of  small  income  and  incon¬ 
siderable  position.”  Its  spirit  is  admirable,  but  it  is  too 
restricted  in  its  scope  and  beneficent  operation  ;  it  should 
bo  extended  even  to  persons  having  a  large  balance  at 
their  bankers.  It  may  bo  an  excellent  thing,  perhaps, 
that  the  State  should  step  in  to  retard  the  proverbially 
speedy  separation  between  a  fool  and  his  money ;  but 
why  apply  the  principle  only  to  fools  at  the  East-end  of 
London  and  below  a  certain  standard  of  income  ?  If  it 
is  right  to  protect  ’Arry’s  salary  and  the  paternal  silver 
■watch  from  their  owner’s  foolish  love  of  excitement  and 
desire  for  a  fast  reputation,  surely  it  must  be  equally 
right  to  protect  Augustus’s  rent-roll  and  the  hereditary 
acres  from  the  similar  follies  of  their  master  ?  Nay,  this 
conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  almost  by  the  stronger 
reason,  inasmuch  as  the  ruin  of  Augustus  is  of  incal¬ 
culably  worse  example,  and  probably  draws  down 
with  it  a  far  larger  number  of  innocent  persons. 
There  is  no  rational  ground  for  interfering  with  the 
East-end  betting-houses  which  does  not  apply  with  equal 
or  even  greater  force  to  the  suppression  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  establishment  in  the  W est.  Nor,  as  we  have 
hinted,  can  the  toleration  of  the  latter  be  defended  on 
considerations  of  the  practicable  or  politic.  This  is  not 
a  case  where  the  course  of  virtue — com  pellin  g  legislation — 
may  justly  be  checked  by  a  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
private  rights.  Those  who  talk  nonsense  about  Tatter- 
sail’s  being  a  private  club  ”  have  formed  a  singularly 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  ordinary  and  recognised  powers 
of  our  legal  administration.  If  the  State  ought  to  legis¬ 
late  to  make  men  moral,  and  if  gambliug  ought  to  bo 
legislated  against  as  being  immoral,  all  pMic  encoura^- 
ment  of  the  vice  ought  to  bo  checked  by  legislation.  To 
say  that  Tattersall’s  is  not  a  public  encouragement  of  this 
sort,  because  it  calls  itself  a  private  club,  is  to  mistake 
words  for  things.  We  have  only  to  alter  the  case  slightly 
to  see  this.  Suppose  Tattersall’s,  while  retaining  all  its 
other  characteristics,  became,  instead  of  a  betting  club, 
a  species  of  disorderly  house  on  a  large  scale,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  its  members  met  there  for  the  puipose  of 
gratifying  not  a  desire  for  gambling,  but  desires  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  ;  could  it  be  contended  that  the  place  would 
be  protected  from  indictment  because  its  members  were 
elected  by  ballot,  and  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
annually  for  admission  to  its  privileges?  Many  men 
would,  we  fear,  be  found  in  London — though,  of  coarse, 
not  one  from  the  ranks  of  our  Legislature — to  support 
such  an  institution  oven  by  contributions  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  yet  surely  no  human  being  except  those  imme¬ 
diately  interested  would  think  of  suggesting  that  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  suppressing  it  was  improperly 
inquisitorial  or  involved  any  violation  of  the  citizen’s  right 
to  govern  his  private  conduct  as  ho  will.  And  if  gambliug 
is  to  be  suppressed  as  immoral,  it  must  be  plac^  on  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  kind  of  immorality.  Many 
people  would,  doubtless,  prefer  that  Government  should 
nave  left  the  whole  matter  alone,  or 


any  grounds  either  of  justice  or  public  policy.  TLe  solo 
distinction  between  it  and  its  humble  imitators  is  that 
it  is  situated  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  ruins  rich  fools  instead  of  poor  ones.  The  former  are 
no  doubt,  extremely  averse  to  any  curtailment  of  their 
right  to  ruin  themselves,  but  so  doubtless  were  the  latter 
in  1853 ;  3^ct  the  Legislature  paid  no  attention  to  their 
reluctance.  If  it  be  a  blessing  to  the  vicious  to  bo  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  virtuous  against  their  will,  it  is  high  time 
that  this  blessing  should  be  extended  to  all  the  vicious 
alike,  without  consideration  of  income  or  position.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  mistake  in  Government  to 
attempt  to  confer  these  compulsory  blessings  on  unwil¬ 
ling  citizens,  the  mistake  has  already  been  made,  and  the 
least  wo  can  do  now  is  to  avoid  falling  into  the  worse 
blunder  of  class  legislation  or  class  administration  of 
law  already  made. 


THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

Notwithstanding  the  prolonged  state  of  siege  in 
Paris,  and  in  several  departments,  in  spite  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  chief  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Socialism,  the  Socialist  question  is  again  agitating 
every  important  centre  of  France.  Of  course  it  is  now 
approached  with  the  utmost  prudence ;  the  word 
Socialism  is  scrupulously  avoided;  and  the  slightest 
allusion  to  politics  is  rigorously  forbidden.  But  in 
defiance  of  these  restrictions  the  workmen  of  the  centres 
of  French  industry  are  not  satisfied  with  their  past 
efforts  to  ameliorate  their  own  class ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  terrible  failure  of  the  Commune,  they  are  bent  on 
a  fresh  straggle.  This  time,  as  far  as  public  expression 
of  opinion  will  allow  us  to  judge,  a  school  of  “  Liberal 
Socialism,”  as  opposed  to  “  Autocratic  Socialism,”  will 
be  adopted,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Autocratic 
Socialism  would  rely  on  the  State  for  all ;  that  is,  the 
State,  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Radical  minority, 
would  take  the  ignorant  mass  by  the  neck,  and  would 
force  them  forward  through  a  rough  school,  which  in 
a  few  years  would  convert  all  save  capitalists  into 
Socialists  and  Republicans.  Liberal  Socialism,  so  called, 
disapproves  of  this  compulsory  propaganda,  and  trusts 
rather  to  the  gradual  development  of  education  and 
the  force  of  private  influence,  supported  by  voluntary 
association.  Workmen  are  to  be  taught  gradually,  and 
without  the  startling  eclat  of  a  revolution,  that  their 
labour  is  at  least  as  indispensable  as  the  employer’s 
money,  though  their  benefits  fall  far  short  of  those 
gained  by  the  latter;  and  further,  that  by  a  little 
economy  and  honest  prudent  copartnership,  the  working- 
class  might  soon  become  independent  of  the  capitalist 
in  almost  every  branch  of  industry.  Thus,  at  present, 
the  working-classes  of  France  are  said  by  their  own 
organs  to  be  uniting  for  the  single  purpose  of  founding 
co-op6rative  societies  of  every  description,  in  order  to 
emancipate  themselves,  by  these  simple  pacific  measures 
from  the  thraldom  of  capital.  The  old  and  primitive 
idea  of  strikes  is  totally  abandoned  in  theo^  as  a  com- 


that,  having  been 
ill-advised  enough  once  to  embark  in  this  species  of  legis¬ 
lation,  it  should  quietly  have  permitted  the  Act  to  remain 
-a  dead  letter ;  but  Government  has  resolved  to  enforce 
it,  and,  this  being  so,  it  must  do  its  work  thoroughly 
by  enforcing  it  against  all  classes  alike ;  and,  where  it  is 
found  unduly  to  favour  one  class,  by  enlarging  the  scope 
of  its  provisions.  Tattersall’s  has  no  right  to  escape  on 
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civil  war.  Many  of  tho  most  active  members,  the  chair¬ 
men,  the  secretaries,  &c.,  are  now  on  the  pontoons,  or 
are  lying  in  a  confused  mass  of  hnman  bodies  in  some 
trench  termed  a  Communists’  grave.  But,  gradually, 
the  fear  of  detection,  and  the  dread  of  the  “  white 
terror  ”  inaugurated  by  the  Versailles  Government, 
failed  to  restrain  the  Paris  working-classes  ;  they  became 
iuured  to  danger  by  dint  of  facing  it :  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numerous  arrests  that  are  still  made  among 
the  working-class  for  complicity  in  the  rising  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  SyndicChambers  have  been  re-formed  in  nearly  every 
industry,  and  meetings — from  ten  to  twenty  in  number 
—are  held  every  Sunday  in  Paris,  by  working  men  bent 
on  organising  trade-unions  or  co-operative  enterprises. 
At  these  meetings  the  police  are  readily  admitted,  and 
to  belong  to  a  Syndic  Chamber  is  somewhat  dangerous 
to  a  man  who  is  already  compromised  by  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  late  eventful  struggle  between  the  prole¬ 
tariat  and  the  Parliament  of  Versailles.  Yet  the  brass- 
founders,  the  goldbeaters,  blacksmiths,  bookbinders, 
marble  and  stone  cutters,  house-decorators,  jewellers, 
opticians,  tailors,  &c.,  have  founded  Syndic  Chambers, 
or  Societies  of  Mutual  Protection,  in  Paris  and  else¬ 
where,  and  are  courageous  enough  to  brave  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Co-operative  stores  have  sprung  into  existence 
nt  Belleville,  and,  in  the  provinces,  at  Lyons  and  at 
Draguignon;  and  a  short  time  ago  a  conference  was 
held  in  the  Rue  Turbigo,  by  the  managers  of  diderent 
co-operative  enterprises,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  best  practical  means  of  forwarding  tho  interests  of 
co-operation  generally.  Every  week  the  Cafe  du  Mail, 
in  the  Rue  St  Denis,  or  the  Cafd  de  la  Nation,  in  the 
Rue  du  Temple,  or  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Arts-et- 
Metiers,  is  bespoken  for  the  meeting  of  some  trade.  The 
speeches  made  at  these  meetings  are  generally  very 
moderate  in  tone,  and  the  matters  discnssed  are  of  a 
purely  business  character ;  yet  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  any  combined  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  tho 
working-classes,  this  result,  after  the  massacre  of  May, 
1871,  is  hardly  encouraging.  If  these  facts  are. taken 
into  due  consideration,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  seem  so 
surprising  that  the  Due  de  Ijarochefoucauld  Doudeau- 
ville  should  issue  a  pamphlet  blaming  M.  Thiers  for  not 
having  utterly  crushed  the  demagogues  when  he  had 
an  opportunity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  long  as  the  efforts  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  remained  divided  into  a  thousand  local  factions 
and  special  trade  interests,  there  was  not  very  much 
to  fear  from  either  a  political  or  an  economical  point 
of  view.  Each  Syndic  Chamber  might  attempt  to  gain 
some  slight  advantage  for  the  especied  trade  it  represents, 
and  the  employers  could  well  afford  to  risk  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  They,  the  employers,  had  on  their  side 
formed  Syndic  Chambers,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
had  united  these  Syndic  Chambers  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,-  entitled  “  L’Union  Nationale,”  which  by  its 
action  might  easily  trample  out  any  serious  efforts  of 
the  proletariat — isolated  and  subdivided  as  it  was  into  as 
many  Syndic  Chambers  as  there  are  different  trades.  The 
Government  evidently  favoured  the  Union  Nationale  of 
the  employers  of  labour,  and  these  felt  additional 
strength  in  the  consciousness  that  they  could  render  the 
Government  prominent  service  at  the  hustings  or  else¬ 
where.  The  working-classes,  however,  have  lately  been 
inspired  with  the  happy  idea  of  following  their  masters* 
example,  and  have  formed  a  Union  Nationale  for 
themselves.  M.  Chabert  was  one  of  the  most  active 
men  in  this  new  movement.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
he  had  visited  numerous  working-men’s  corporations  and 
had  persuaded  them  to  elect  representative  delegates, 
who,  uniting  together,  might  form  a  club  or  union, 
entitled  “  L’Union  des  Ohambres  Syndicales  Ouvrieres.” 
The  enterprise  bade  fair  to  be  a  great  success.  Several 
trades  joined,  and  their  delegates  were  elected  by  unani¬ 
mous  votes.  The  Cercle  de  V  Union  des  Chambres  Syndu 
coles  Ouvrieres  was  fast  becoming  a  strong  central  point 
where  the  working-classes  of  every  trade  would  be 
united,  and  could  agree  upon  a  common  course  of 
action,  and  in  quiet  times  could  indulge  in  the  study  of 
those  social  problems  which  have  so  deep  an  interest 


or  them.  The  Union  had  also  resolved  to  establish 
classes  for  workmen,  where  they  might  acquire  technical 
knowledge  of  their  trades ;  in  short,  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  good  this  association  might  have  accomplished. 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  employers’  Union  was 
considered  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  tho  Government ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  at  all  events,  the  Government  has 
proved  itself  useful  to  the  employers,  for  the  police  have 
stepped  in  to  check  tho  movement  of  the  workmen. 
Delegates  sent  from  tho  Working  men’s  Central  Union 
discussed  at  length  with  tho  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
proved,  as  that  august  functionary  himself  admitted, 
that  the  “Club  do  I’Union  Syndicale  Ouvriero”  had 
adhered  strictly  to  tho  moderate  and  legal  programme 
sketched  out  above,  and  that  their  Socialism  was  of  a 
most  liberal  and  anti-revolutionary  character — as  far,  at 
least,  as  revolution  means  illegal  conflicts  and  civil  war. 
The  Prefect  of  Police  agreed  to  all  that  was  said  on 
behalf  of  the  Workmen’s  Club,  but  maintained  that,, 
however  wise  and  legal  their  present  action  might  bo, 
he  could  not  answer  to  the  Government  for  their  future 
conduct;  and  therefore,  as  a  purely  preventative 
measure,  tho  attempted  union  of  the  working-men’s  cor¬ 
porations  has  been  suppressed  by  the  high  hand  of  law 
under  military  rule. 

Such  is  the  encouragement  which  the  ^  orking-classes 
of  France  have  received  in  their  efforts  to  seek  a  peace¬ 
ful  solution  of  those  social  questions  which  embarrass 
ns  all.  Such  interference  is  dangerous,  and  has  placed 
a  grave  responsibility  upon  the  Government,  whoso 
enemies  cannot  but  interpret  it  as  furnishing  to  the 
advocates  of  violent  means  yet  another  excuse. 


THE  NEW  SCHEME  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  R.  Palmer’s  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Law  University  has  been  answered 
by  the  authorities  of  tho  Inns  of  Court.  It  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  if  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
had  stirred  sooner,  or  had  not  stirred  now.  We  cannot 
forget  that  the  present  system  was  the  result  of  a  Royal 
Commission  and  popular  pressure,  and  it  certainly  has 
failed  to  come  up,  not  merely  to  the  expectations  of  legal 
reformers,  but  even  to  a  decent  standard  of  efficiency. 
We  gladly  admit  in  the  new  scheme  a  marked  progress, 
and  can  discern  in  it  the  outlines  at  least  of  a  good 
system  of  legal  education.  Henceforth  no  person  will 
be  called  to  the  Bar  without  having  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  Roman,  Civil  Law,  the  Law  of  Real  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Property,  and  Common  Law  and  Equity.  Tho 
standard  thus  set  up  is  certainly  not  too  high,  when  wo 
bear  in  mind  the  analogous  examination  in  Scotland, 
France,  or  Germany ;  but  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  tho 
existing  system,  and  is  really  by  no  means  despicable. 

We  are  glad  to  recognise  in  the  proposed  scheme  a 
determination  to  exact  a  certain  amount  of  learning  from 
the  candidates  for  the  “  learned  ”  profession ;  but  wo 
must  consider  it  only  an  instalment.  It  leaves  unaffected 
the  subject  of  previous  education.  To  a  large  extent, 
barristers  are  men  who  have  had  a  good  education,  even 
when  they  cannot  boast  of  an  academical  degree  ;  but 
there  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man 
who  has  scarcely  any  education  worth  the  name  to  enter 
for  the  Bar.  An  attendance  at  any  classes  in  a  college 
for  a  session,  with  an  examination  at  tho  end,  opens  the 
doors  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  the  process  is  so  easy  that 
wo  wonder  how  any  one  can  be  kept  out.  This  door  is, 
pterhaps,  seldom  entered,  but  certainly  more  frequently 
than  is  desirable,  and  it  ought  to  be  closed.  Why  should 
the  Scotch  Bar  refuse  to  admit  a  man  who  cannot  prove 
that  he  has  received  an  education  up  to  the  standard  of 
a  university,  when  the  English  Bar  accepts  any  man 
who  can  produce  evidence  of  attendance  in  a  class  ? 
This  is  a  subject  that  is  untouched  by  the  new  scheme, 
and  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  thorough  manner  before 
the  education  of  tho  Bar  can  be  regarded  as  secure. 

Besides  the  examinations,  tho  scheme  provides  for 
prizes  only  in  Roman  Civil  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 
This  proposal  has  excited  surprise,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  good  motive.  Tho  idea 
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Beems  to  be  to  make  Roman  Civil  Law  pay,  because  it 
does  not  pay  in  practice  ;  while  English  Law  may  be 
trusted  to  look  after  itself  without  any  encouragement. 
On  the  principle  of  nursing  the  weakly  child,  there  is 
reason  in  the  plan,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  carried  too 
far.  But  all  those  things  touch  the  mere  fringe  of  the 
subject.  The  essential  question  is,  what  provision  is  to 
l)e  made  for  teaching  ?  The  proposal  is  to  discontinue 
the  present  readership  in  constitutional  law  and  legal 
hivStory,  creating  four  professorships  corresponding  to 
the  other  readerships.  The  professors  will  give  public 
lectures,  and  may  or  may  not  have  private  classes  ;  the 
intention  being  apparently  to  leave  the  private  classes  to 
tutors.  Both  tutors  and  professors  are  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  and  are  to  go  out  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  unless  re-elected ;  but,  before  re- 
election,  candidates  are  to  be  invited  by  advertisement  to 
npply.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  a  tutor  or  professor 
would  hold  office  for  only  three  years.  Something  is  to 
he  said  for  this  plan  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  useless 
teachers ;  a  bad  or  inefficient  lecturer  could  only  afflict 
the  student  for  three  years.  Nor  has  the  other  system 
of  keeping  on  the  same  men  from  year  to  year  b^n  so 
successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  To  be  sure,  exami¬ 
nations  were  not  compulsory,  and  much  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  men  who  had  to  create  a  desire  for  teach¬ 
ing  ;  but,  after  all,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  staff 
of  men  who  will  bear  comparison  with  the  law  professors 
in  other  countries. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  drawbacks,  it  must  be 
plain  that,  with  a  three  years*  tenure  of  office,  good 
teaching  is  simply  impossible.  If  the  object  is  to  create 
a  few  places  for  promising  young  men,  to  keep  their 
hands  busy  when  w  aiting  for  practice,  then  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  go  the  right  way  to  work  ;  but  if  the 
object  is  to  have  men  who  can  teach  law,  and  whose 
lectures  will  be  worth  the  trouble  of  attending,  then  the 
Council  has  taken  the  most  effectual  means  to  frustrate 
it.  There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
possess  in  this  country  a  body  of  men  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  law  profitably,  and  that,  doubtless  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  such  a  class  will  have  to  be  created.  If  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  propose  the  present  scheme 
as  temporary,  a  desire  merely  to  retain  the  power  of 
getting  rid  of  the  “  failures,”  we  should  entirely  sympa¬ 
thise  with  their  object,  though  we  should  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  means.  But  if  they  desire  the  work  of 
the  tutors  and  professors  to  be  useful,  they  must  be 
))repared  for  a  more  permanent  arrangement  than  they 
have  yet  contemplated. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  idea  of  the  Council  is  one 
too  common  in  England,  that  anybody  can  teach,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  job  suited  only  to  young  men  who  look 
forward  to  practice  as  their  ultimate  work.  This  idea  is 
at  the  root  of  the  low  standard  of  education  in  England 
generally.  It  is  astonishing  to  find,  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  how  many  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
**  inefficient,”  that  is,  are  useless,  mere  shams  and  hum¬ 
bugs,  but  the  wonder  ceases  when  we  learn  w  ho  are  the 
teachers.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  any 
])erson,  who  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  can  teach  ;  the  maimed, 
the  halt,  the  ignorant,  push  into  the  business,  and  seem 
to  satisfy  a  forbearing  public.  If  the  Inns  of  Court 
take  this  view',  w  e  are  certainly  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a 
system  of  good  teaching  or  good  study.  Unless  the 
authorities  are  prepared  to  make  teaching  a  career,  they 
would  do  far  better  to  leave  the  subject  alone,  for  the 
w  ork  that  their  tutors  and  professors  will  be  paid  to  do 
will  be  done  far  more  efliciently  by  private  ”  coaches.” 
The  students,  finding  the  teachers  raw  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  work,  w'ill  desert^the  class  room,  and  after  the 
prosent  excitement  is  over,  legal  study  will  get  into  the 
old  ruts,  and  the  whole  plan  go  to  sleep,  until  a  few 
years  hence  another  agitation  springs  up. 

That  a  man  sliould  learn  to  teach  in  three  years,  so  as 
to  be  w  orth  listening  to,  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  ; 
and  to  put  him  off  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  to  lose  his 
services  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  valuable. 
Besides,  a  man  w’ho  is  appointed  for  so  short  a  time  has 
really  no  motive  to  try  to  teach  well ;  if  he  conducts  his 


class  so  as  to  avoid  censure,  he  will  be  safe  for  three  years 
and  he  would  not  be  any  better  off  if  he  were  to  spend 
his  nights  and  his  days  in  learning  the  art  and  mystery 
of  communicating  knowledge.  It  might  be  supposed 
there  was  some  advantage  in  having  a  fresh  succession 
of  teachers.  Doubtless  if  the  same  students  con- 
tinued  for  ever  to  attend  lectures,  a  triennial  change 
would  be  necessary  to  render  existence  tolerable  for 
them  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  teacher  is  fresh  every 
year,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  a  new  batch  of  pupils,  who 
are  new  to  him,  just  as  he  is  new  to  them.  There  is 
absolutely  no  merit  in  the  triennial  system  except  that 
it  enables  the  Council  to  get  rid  of  useless  men  ;  but  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  that  advantage  is  rather  serious,  for 
it  is  the  loss  of  the  good  men  also,  and  of  those  who  have 
by  experience  at  last  become  efficient  teachers.  If,  we 
repeat,  the  new  scheme  is  intended  to  be  tentative,  and 
if  the  Council  does  not  intend  to  follow  the  absurd  plan  of 
dismissing  all  its  teachers  at  the  end  of  three  years,  then 
we  may  hope  for  the  beginnings  of  a  solid  institution  for 
the  teaching  and  study  of  law.  Now  that  the  Council 
has  taken  the  subject  up,  we  hope  they  will  not  stop 
short  of  the  means  adopted  everywhere  else  of  gettin^y 
proper  teachers ;  for,  when  once  that  great  point  is  gained, 


‘‘RED  CROSS”  PREPARATIONS  IN  TIME  OF 
PEACE. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  only  within  the  most 
recent  period  that  men  have  grasped  the  idea  of  sending 
adequate  relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  Whatever 
may  be  the  duty  of  the  War  Office  in  providing  for  the 
care  of  its  own  wounded,  the  relief  service  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  has  never  been  other  than  totally 
insufficient.  The  efforts  of  volunteers  remained,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  casual  and  isolated ; 
the  “  Red  Cross  ”  enthusiasts  following  the  example  of 
their  mediaeval  prototype  in  setting  forth  single-handed. 
The  humane  instincts  of  a  nation  were  never  wholly  roused 
to  the  task  of  saving  life  and  palliating  suffering  on  the 
battle-field,  and  this  strange  apathy  towards  a  most  serious 
form  of  distress  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  colossal 
idealism  in  which  tradition  and  sentiment  have  veiled  and 
adorned  our  conception  of  the  practice  of  war.  As  a 
matter  of  reason  also,  to  think  of  saving  life  on  the  field 
of  battle  is  paradoxical  and  the  rule  of  duty  becomes  so 
far  obscure.  If,  however,  it  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that 
the  end  of  war — what  might  be  called  in  logic  the  effi¬ 
cient  end  as  distinguished  from  the  final — is  not  actually 
to  annihilate  but  only  to  place  men  hors  de  combat, — then 
our  indifference  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  a  paradox. 

How  much  may  actually  be  done  even  by  an  incomplete 
relief  organisation  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Germany.  An  eminent  surgeon 
recently  stated  that  the  mortality  among  the  German 


wounded  was  only  seven  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
ninety-three  out  of  every  hundred  classed  as  “  wounded 
made  a  more  or  less  perfect  recovery.  At  the  same  time, 


the  testimony  of  every  ambulance  surgeon  goes  to  show 
that,  great  as  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  were,  the 
organisation  was  far  too  limited  and  imperfect  to  overtake 
all  the  work  that  lay  to  its  hand,  and  we  must  probably 
consider  the  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  recoveries  as  calcu¬ 
lated  only  for  those  who  actually  came  within  the  shelter 
of  an  ambulance  and  were  put  fairly  under  treatment. 
That  success,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  vast  improvement,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  commensurate  wdth  the  volunteer  efforts 
of  the  German  people.  The  report  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  German  Relief  Association,  issued  a  few 
weeks  ago,  states  that  the  society  collected  for  the  late 
campaign  nearly  two  millions  sterling  and  materials  to  the 
value  of  a  third  million.  Three  millions  is  a  good  deal 
less  than  the  war  budget,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  the  next  war  there  will  not  be  so  wide 
a  gulf  between  the  destructive,  or  we  should  rather  say 
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the  crippling,  organisation  and  the  means  used  for  resusci¬ 
tation.  In  a  remarkable  work  by  Dr  Friedleben,  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  that  is  now  attracting  much  attention  in  Germany, 
preparations  for  cure  are  shadowed  forth  on  a  scale  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  military  organisation  itself. 

After  reading  these  proposals,  one  is  tempted  almost  to 
hope  that,  although  the  human  race  has  long  been  appealed 
to  in  vain  to  give  over  its  wars  on  the  ground  of  reason,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  succeed  by  touching  our  sense  of 
“the  ludicrous.  If  we  were  to  fix  the  attention  as  much  on 
the  restoring  as  on  the  disabling  of  individuals  in  war,  we 
might  with  advantage  come  to  follow  a  usage  that  prevails 
in  the  meaner  forms  of  combat,  and  symbolise  defeat,  not 
by  the  laying  down  of  arms  but  by  the  throwing  up  of  the 
sponge.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  proposals  of  Dr  Friedleben,  who  is  a  matter-of- 
fact  philanthropist,  and  accepts  the  situation  in  a  way  that 
we  cannot  but  admire. 

This  scheme,  which  is  only  a  systematic  exposition  of 
what  the  German  relief  societies  already  aim  at,  provides 
that  there  shall  be  a  standing  organisation  in  full  activity 
in  the  intervals  of  peace,  and  consisting  of  local  societies, 
a  principal  society  for  each  province,  a  national  society,  and 
a  central  committee  having  its  seat  at  the  capital.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  strict  membership  and  a  certain 
amount  of  active  interest  on  the  part  of  all  individuals  who 
may  at  any  time  be  disposed  to  assist  in  relieving  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  motto  would  be  “  No  assistance  outside 
the  societies,  and  no  society  outside  the  association.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  members  would  be  derived  not  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  upper  classes,  as  in  the  existing  orders  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John  and  the  Knights  of  Malta,  but 
from  every  class  of  the  population.  The  chief  work  of  the 
societies  would  be  to  train  the  members,  or  rather  a  portion 
of  them,  in  the  actual  work  of  nuising  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Dr  Friedleben  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
nursing  should  be  left  almost  entirely  to  women,  partly 
volunteers  and  partly  in  the  paid  service  of  the  societies, 
while  there  would  also  be  a  Sanitary  Corps  of  male  volun¬ 
teers,  whose  work  would  be  to  give  temporary  relief  to  the 
wounded  on  the  battle-field  and  to  remove  them  to  the  am¬ 
bulances.  The  necessary  training  for  both  classes  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Existing  hospitals  might 
sometimes  be  available,  but  the  author  contemplates,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  organisation,  the  erection  of  special 
hospitals,  the  property  of  the  societies,  to  be  used  in  time 
of  peace  very  much  as  other  hospitals  and  pensions  for  the 
sick,  and  in  time  of  war  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  wounded 
that  have  been  sent  home.  The  large  staff  of  nurses  who 
w'ould  receive  their  training  at*  those  institutes  would  of 
course  be  chiefly  employed  in  time  of  peace  as  nurses 
among  the  ordinary  population. 

Briefly,  this  pait  of  the  work  in  time  of  peace  would  be 
the  gradual  founding  of  numerous  small  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  serve  as  training  institutes,  with  courses 
of  popular  lectures,  delivered  regularly  during  the  winter 
season,  on  the  care  and  transport  of  the  sick,  and  on  the 
dressing  of  wounds,  as  well  as  on  the  most  important  sec¬ 
tions  of  public  and  private  hygiene,  accompanied,  where 
necessary,  by  practical  demonstrations  and  exercises. 
Another  great  task  would  be  the  maintenance  of  depots  of 
material,  with  especial  provision  for  erecting  hospitals  and 
tents  in  the  field,  and  for  the  early  removal  of  the  wounded 
from  the  scene  of  action.  For  this  very  extensive  organi¬ 
sation  much  money  would  be  needed,  and  the  object  of  the 
whole  should  be  kept  clearly  before  the  public.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  neutral  States  would  be  directed,  during 
the  war,  by  a  central  committee,  sitting  at  a  convenient 
place,  and  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  them, 
assisted  by  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  scheme,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  agency  to  the 
maintenance  of  invalided  soldiers,  and  that  M.  Henry 
Dunant,  of  “  Bed  Gross  ”  celebrity,  advocates  a  similar 
relief  for  prisoners  of  war. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  many  will  probably  see 
less  occasion  for  such  deliberate  preparations ;  but,  even  if 
we  accept  the  view  of  tho^e  who  preach  that  we  are  free 
from  the  risk  of  war,  we  have  that  other  favourite  doctrine 


of  the  same  moralists,  that  this  country  is  destined  to  play 
the  happy  and  distinguished  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  among 
the  Soldatenthums  ”  across  the  channel.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  have  to  rush  frantically 
with  our  subscriptions  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  get  ready 
our  assistance  in  hot  haste. 

Perhaps  we  are  willingly  the  victims  of  an  idea,  but  we 
are  led  again  to  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the 
popular  mind  of  a  great  organisation,  extending  to  the 
towns  and  villages  of  a  countr)%  engaged  in  preparation  to 
undo  the  wanton  mischief  of  wars  that  are  as  yet  a  mere 
possibility.  Only  a  few  can  steadily  see  ‘‘  what  is,  speaking 
in  quite  unofficial  language,  the  net  purport  and  upshot  of 
war”  so  nakedly  as  Mr  Carlyle  has  conceived  it,  and  if  a  whole 
nation  is  sometimes  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  war,  their  view  of  it  is  chiefly  retrospective.  For  the 
rest,  we  are  dazzled  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  or 
absorbed  in  watching  the  issue  of  the  game,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  not  encouraged  to  bring  the  slovenly  unhandsome 
corses  betwixt  the  wind  and  our  nobility.  But  the  activity 
of  Bed  Cross  societies  in  time  of  peace  is  bound  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  considerations,  which,  in  presence  of  our  conven¬ 
tional  notions,  may  be  more  or  less  feeble.  If  such  con¬ 
siderations  do  acquire  strength,  they  will  bring  for  the  time 
into  undisputed  prominence  an  aspect  of  war  which  has  few 
or  no  ideal  associations,  and  which  no  amount  of  sentiment 
can  ever  make  beautiful,  and  they  will  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  prospective. 


The  Sunday  League. — The  following  correspondence, 
in  continuation  of  the  letters  we  published  last  week, 
shows  that  the  independence  of  ”  The  Sunday  Evenings 
for  the  People  ”  is  not  yet  assured  : 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  St  James’s  Palace, 
Nov.  23,  1872. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.,  I  am  desired 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  state  that  nothing  was  mentioned  in 
my  previous  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  on  the  subject  of  a  “  six-day 
license  ”  issued  from  this  office  to  the  Lessee  of  the  St  George’s 
!  Theatre,  and  that  your  assumption  therefore  goes  further  than  my 
I  letter  justifies. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  T.  Hxbtslet, 

In  the  absence  of  Mr  Ponsonby. 

B.  M.  Morrell,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.,  the  National 
Sunday  League,  266  High  Holborn. 

The  National  Sunday  League,  256  High  Holborn, 
London.  W.C.,  Nov.  25,  1872. 

My  Lord, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  23rd  inst.,  and  to  say  that  though,  technically,  no  such  words 
as  ‘‘six  day  license  ”  occur  in  youi  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  other  construction  can  be  placed  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  therein  “  that  the  licenses  from  this  office  for  theatres 
are  not  applicable  on  Sundays.” 

Stage  plays  we  kuow  may  be  performed  on  all  days  but  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  contended  that  the  Sunday 
Evenings  for  the  People  (any  more  than  what  take  place  in  the 
moruing  and  afternoon,  no  law  being  broken  by  either,  at  St 
George’s  Hall  on  Sundays)  are  stage  plays  or  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances — were  they  so  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamberlain’s  Office 
would  be  indisputable.  This  is  precisely  how  we  construed  and 
endorsed  your  Lordship’s  letter,  and  we  have  nothing  to  add  or 
retract. — 1  am,  your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

K.  M.  Morrell,  Hon.  Sec. 

To  Viscount  Sydney,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Chamberlain. 


CORREk^NDENCE. 

habpub’s  charity. 

‘  Sir, — The  degree  to  which  the  managenieut  of  some  of  our 
endowed  charities  is  often  stultified  by  the  variety  of  incongru¬ 
ous  and  almost  antagonistic  objects  frequently  aimed  at  by  the 
founders,  is  likely  to  attract  public  attention  in  an  increasing 
degree  as  old  fashioned  notions  of  political  economy  give  way 
to  more  enlightened  opinions. 

No  more  salient  instance  of  this  evil  can  be  found  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  charity  to  which  the  flourishing 
Grammar  School  in  Bedford  belongs.  It  was  founded  by  Sir 
William  Harpur  in  1566,  and  the  endowment  was  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  to  a  Hospital  wherein  a 
limited  number  of  children  should  be  boarded  as  well  as 
taught,  to  granting  marriage  portions,  apprentice  fees,  in 
doles  to  the  |>oor,  and  to  the  supiKirt  of  almsliouses.  The  sum 
to  be  devoted  to  education  proauced  the  Grammar  School,  the 
Commercial  and  the  Preparator)’  Commercial  School,  the 
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National  School,  the  Girls^  School,  and  the  Infant  School.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned  facte  that  anv 


was  in  full  play,  the  results  of  the  system  were  not  overstated 
by  Mr  Wright  in  his  report  on  the  subject.  He  describes 
them  as  follows  :  “  The  charity  colours  and  determines  the 
whole  life  of  many  in  Bedford.  It  bribes  the  father  to  marry 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife’s  small  portion ;  it  takes  the  child 
from  infancy  and  educates  him  in  a  set  form,  settles  the  course 
of  his  life  by  an  apprentice  fee,  pauperises  him  by  doles,  and 
takes  away  a  chief  object  of  inaustry  by  the  prospect  of  an 
almshouse.” 

The  doles,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  renewed  after  the  departure 
of  the  present  recipients,  but  the  distinctly  mischievous  pro¬ 
vision  tor  granting  marriage  portions,  and  the  little  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  support  afforded  to  almshouses  of  which  there  are 
no  fewer  than  sixty-five,  come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 
The  direct  encouragement  to  pauperism  given  by  these  two  con¬ 
current  endowments  savours  strongly  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers,  and  is  not  very  tolerable  in  the  present  day.  The 
mention  of  these  unpleasant  features  in  the  scheme  of 
Ilarpur’s  Charity  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  the  controversy 
between  the  governing  body  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Grammar  school,  which  lies  in  the  inclination  of  the  Trustees 
to  favour  arrangements  tending  to  foster  the  pauperising 
tendency  of  the  scheme,  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
higher  education  in  the  place.  An 'instance  of  this  has  lately 
occurred. 

The  health  of  the  Head  Master  being  somewhat  impaired, 
the  I  rustees  appointed  a  Composition  Master,  at  a  salary  of  I 
.*300^.  a-year,  to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  They  now,  however, 
intend  applying  that  sum  to  the  relief  of  the  parents  of  the 
boys  at  the  Commercial  school  from  the  burden  of  providing 
stationery  for  their  offspring,  thereby  removing  the  only  ex¬ 
isting  deduction  from  the  gratuitous  character  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  received  there.  The  Head  Master  should  then,  according 
to  their  view  of  the  case,  pay  the  Composition  Master  out  of 
his  salary  of  1,000Z.  a-vear.  To  this  he  objects  that  he  is 
already  overworked  ;  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  principal  public  schools  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  composition  master,  but  that  the  employment  of  a 
composition  master  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
foundation  as  that  of  Bedford,  being  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  staff  of  a  good  classical  school. 

The  Trustees  are  now  framing  a  new  scheme,  which  pro¬ 
mises  well,  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  raising  the  school 
fees  ;  but  it  should  be  watched  with  jealous  care  by  the  public, 
since  the  Trustees  have  rejected  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
School  Inquiry  Commission,  which  was  directed  against  the 
follow  ing  still  existing  evils.  There  is  at  present  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Grammar  school  and  the  English  schools ; 
their  systems  and  books  are  different,  so  that  those  boys  who 
rise  into  the  one  from  the  other  do  so  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
same  obstacles  exist  to  passing  from  the  National  into  the 
higher  English  schools.  The  masters,  owing  to  a  certain  local 
jealousy,  are  in  a  measure  deprived  of  the  emolument  they 
might  receive  from  taking  in  boarders,  since  these  are  ex¬ 
pressly  excluded  from  the  advantage  of  exhibitions  and 
endowed  prizes,  a  circumstance  which  of  course  militates 
against  any  considerable  affluence  of  boarders  to  the  houses 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  precisely  the  persons  best  fitted 
to  undertake  this  charge.  The  lower  Masteiw  are  ill  paid, 
and  the  education  in  tne  Grammar  school,  the  very  crown 
and  flower  of  Sir  William  Harpur’s  foundation,  though  good, 
is  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  which  should  not  be 
long  delayed  if  it  is  to  catch  the  flow  of  the  tide  of  progress 
which  is  raising  other  schools  to  a  level  hitherto  unattamed. 
The  introduction  of  physical  science  is  imperatively  necessary, 
and  history  should  be  more  systematically  and  intelligently 
taught. 

In  short,  the  classical  education  in  Bedford  Grammar 
School,  which  is,  and  yet  further  might  be,  one  of  the  most 
useful  foundations  in  England,  is  in  danger  of  being  starved 
by  a  defective  and  divided  system  of  government,  that  of  the 
Trustees,  who  now  consist  of  the  following  persons :  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  Bedford,  the  Head-Master, 
the  Usher,  eighteen  inhabitants  elected  by  the  rate-payers, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  the  Members  tor  the 
County  and  the  Borough.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  what 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Trustees  belong  to  a  class  the  pro¬ 
clivities  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  conversant  with  the 
internal  economy  of  a  country  town,  and  whose  preponderance 
in  the  governing  body  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  non-local  members  of  the  Trust  take  no  part  in  the 
management.  The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College 
have  indeed  a  partial  and  indefinite  share  in  the  government 
of  the  school,  but  this  is  at  present  confined  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  dismissal  of  the  two  masters,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
college  to  reform  the  school  have  continually  been  defeated 
by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Trustees. 


enough  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  am,  &c.. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  GIRLS.  * 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  your 
correspondent.  Miss  Gurney,  who  says  that  the  most  serious 
blemish  in  the  new  scheme  with  respect  to  Dulwich  College 
is  the  want  of  a  provision  for  the  first-grade  education  of 
girls.”  Your  paper  has  always  consistently  and  generously 
supported  the  chiims  of  women  to  be  regarded  as  rational 
beings  with  rights  as  well  as  duties  ;  and  foremost  amongst 
these  rights,  I  place  education  in  its  highest  sense.  To  deny 
to  women  the  right  to  cultivate  their  faculties,  or  to  refuse  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  is  an  injustice  so  gross 
that  even  an'  Ultramontane  prelate  has  declar^  that  women 
ought  not  to  submit  to  it.  Here  are  his  words  :  **  It  is  not 
merely  that  women  have  a  right  to  intellectual  culture ;  this 
culture  is  also  a  duty  for  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
sacrifice  the  right,  as  they  might  do  if  it  did  not  also  involve 
a  duty.  In  this  case,  self-sacrifice  would  be  ruinous.” 
(‘Studious  Women,’  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup.) 

Now,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  very  strange,  that  in  a  country 
that  calls  itself  Protestant  and  Liberal,  there  should  be  lesa 
enlightened  views  than  those  expressed  oy  a  Catholic  Bishop. 
That  this  is  the  case,  however,  is  manifest  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  educational  endowments  of  the  country  are  almost  mouo- 

fiolised  for  boys ;  and  that  in  despair  of  obtaining  anything 
ike  justice  to  girls 'Un  this  point,  the  workers  in  the  cause  of 
female  education  have  org^ised  a  Limited  Liability  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  day-schools  for  girls,  which 
shall  give  a  first-class  education  at  fees  placed  as  low  as  is 
compatible  with  the  necessity  of  making  the  schools  self- 
supporting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Company  will  prove 
a  success ;  but  that  its  organisation  was  a  necessity  speaks 
volumes.  Till  the  right  of  women  to  equal  educational 
advantages  with  men  is  recognised  and  fully  acted  on, 
we  are  justified  in  saving  that  we  are  treatea  as  “  white 
slaves.”  .  The  slave-holders  of  the  Southern  States  acted  with 
the  true  instinct  of  tyrants,  in  making  the  education  of  slaves 
penal ;  the  policy  which  would  keep  women  in  iraorance  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  demoralising  doctrines  ^ich  would 
make  her  the  mere  serf  of  man,  bound  to  passive  obedience 
towards  him.  Those  who  desire  to  maintain  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  men  over  women,  of  course  look  forward  with 
dread  and  disgust  to  the  idea  of  a  generation  of  thoroughly 
educated  women  ;  but  the  best,  noblest,  and  most  thoughtful 
men  are  fully  alive  to  the  wrongs  of  women,  and  it  is  a  char¬ 
ing  sign  to  see  men  of  the  highest  endov^ents  giving  time 
and  labour  to  the  instruction  of  girls,  accepting  Professorships 
ill  Ladies’  Colleges  for  most  inadequate  remuneration,  and 
working  as  strenuously  to  develope  and^train  the  faculties  of 
their  pupils  as  if  they  received  the  highest  salaries  for  so 
doing.  Such  men  deserve  the  sincere  gratitude  of  every 
thoughtful  woman,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
their  efforts  will  be  successful  towards  the  destruction  of  a 
system  which,  as  you  yourself  have  well  said,  “engenders 
frivolity  of  mind,  and  cultivates  ignorance  by  excluding  the" 
really  valuable  branches  of  knowledge,”  besides  .“system¬ 
atically  repressing  all  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind.” 
November  26th,  1872.  I  aw,  &c.,  Iernb. 


PRAYER  AND  THE  HEATHEN. 

Dedicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  propc^l  for  offering  united  prayers  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

An  endless  death  must  the  heathen  die 
Unless  we  obtain  on  our  bended  knee 
Some  teachers  trained  by  the  S.P.G. 

Oh,  pray  for  a  fresh  supply  1 

Myriads  of  pagans  must  bum  for  aye 
unless  we  secure  an  ample  fee 
To  agents  sent  out  by  the  S.P.G* 

Oh,  pray  for  a  fresh  supply  I 

Fathers  and  mothers  and  children  lie 
In  a  hopeless  state,  so  it  seems  to  be, 

Failing  nice  books  from  the  S.P.G. 

Oh,  pray  for  a  fresh  supply ! 

Suppose  these  fictions  we  now  defy. 

And,  trusting  in  knowledge  to  make  men  free. 
Question  the  views  of  the  S.P.G., 

And  pray  for  no  fresh  supply  ! 


/ , 


V. 


/■  ■  .  ^ 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET.  I  was  evident  that  should  the  new  style  come  into  vogue 

The  Stock  Exchange  markete  hare  been  hnorant,  honour^  names  most  sink  into  second 

owing  to  the  large  arriraU  of  gold  from  abroad,  in  kddi-  ™”*'-  To  arert  such  a  calamity  aU  the  powers  of  enticism 

tion  to  the  return  of  moeh  coin  from  the  provinces ;  but  ’'f™  T**®  ““f?®'  ‘*‘®  ®®,‘*.°®1  •““®®*f 

business  has  been  restricted,  especially  at  the  beginning  ?®“‘  appreciation  on  his  visiting  this  country,  and 

of  the  week,  uneasiness  being  caused  by  the  asW  of  f"®“  5“  state  of  ignorance  m  which  our  musical  critics 
political  affairs  in  France,  and  by  doubts  as  to  the  “?re  kept  their  readers,  that  even  now  most  people  imagine 
amount  of  reduction  which  would  be  made  in  the  Tt«nV  .  .  “®”*y  *  ®‘®^®‘’  and  class  him  com- 


rate,  a  fall  to  per  cent,  being  considered  not  im¬ 
probable.  The  Directors,  however,  altered  the  minimum 
t3  6  per  cent. ;  the  change  in  the  price  of  securities  was 
therefore  not  considerable,  as  a  1  per  cent,  fall  was  cal- 


Bucn  IS  me  state  ot  ignorance  m  wnicii  our  musical  critics 
have  kept  their  readers,  that  even  now  most  people  imagine 
Liszt  to  be  merely  a  clever  virtuoso  and  class  him  com¬ 
monly  with  Thalberg  as  an  arranger  of  opera  airs  with 
variations. 

England  seems  desirous  of  acquiring  the  reputation  (or 
rather  keeping  that  already  acquired)  of  being  the  laggard 


mereiore  not  consiaeraoie,  as  a  1  per  cent,  laii  was  cai-  - — -r*-© 

culalcd  upon  as  a  certainty;  and  although  a  further  »“<»>g  natious  in  musical  matters.  Her  judgment  is  ever 
reduction  may  not  be  unlikely  next  week,  it  must  not  „®  ,  ^  ^  ^  given  on  any  new  development  of  the  art. 


be  forgotten  that  the  demands  on  this  country  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  payment  of  the  next  portion  of  the  French 
indemnity  may  possibly  be  so  large  as  to  produce  a 
return  to  the  late  price.  In  the  open  market  money  is 
abundant  at  5 J.  On  the  announcement  of  the  alteration 
in  the  Bank  rate  business  became  very  brisk,  as  many 
bills  had  been  kept  back. 


Verdicts  indeed  she  issues  on  all  points  which,  like  the 
opinions  in  Mr  Mark  Twain’s  promised  lectures,  are  the 
more  freely  expressed  in  proportion  as  they  are  untram¬ 
melled  by  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Gounod  was  almost 
unknown  in  this  country  until  “  Faust  ”  had  been  for  several 
years  popular  in  France.  Wagner  was  utterly  condemned 
for  more  than  thirty  years  before  one  of  his  works  was  heard 


In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  advanced  daily,  and  ^®™'  ®'"*  forestalled  us  and  repeatedly 

close  I  higher  than  last  week.  given  “  Lohengrin  ”  in  a  manner  which  puts  to  shame  our 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  dull,  the  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  performances  of  the 

political  crisis  in  France  being  awaited  with  anxiety,  earlier  and  easier  opera  “  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.”  The 
but  prices  have  not  been  adversely  affected.  Schumann  owes  its  present  popularity  here  to  the 

In  the  Railway  market  attention  has  been  principally  unassisted  appreciation  of  amateurs  who  were  able  by  their 
devoted  to  the  fortnightly  settlement.  Prices  have  acquaintance  with  his  songs  and  piano- 

fluctuated  considerably,  but  the  closing  quotations  show  ^®rks.  Numberless  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 

no  important  difference.  ignorant  and  unfair  criticism  to  which  Wagner  has 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ^®°  subjected,  such  as  the  grave  repetition  of  the  cannrd, 
ended  the  27th  of  November  shows  that  the  amount  of  iuvented  by  some  German  wit,  that  in  order  to  give  reality 
notes  in  circulation  is  24,614,945f.,  being  a  decrease  of  ^^®  representation  of  the  opera  **  Das  Bheingold,  ’  real 
358,2  70Z.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  ^  ^  used,  and  Mdlle  Mallinger  was  busily 

is  22,678,443Z.,  being  an  increase  of  1,762,940Z.,  when  engaged  in  practising  swimming  in  order  to  play  the  chief 
compared  with  the  preceding  return.  At  the  time  when  this  piece  of  information  was 

The  report  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  remarked  upon  in  English  papers  the  opera  was  pub- 

Navigation  Company,  to  be  presented  on  the  6th  of  lished,  and  a  glance  at  the  book  would,  of  coarse,  have 
December,  recommends  a  distribution  of  4  per  cent,  for  prevented  our  critics  from  falling  into  so  absurd  an  error, 
the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  September  (namely,  ®ut  to  return  to  the  subject  of  pianoforte  playing.  Im- 
3  per  cent,  dividend  and  1  per  cent,  from  the  under-  provements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  increased 
writing  account),  making,  with  3  per  cent,  declared  in  its  power  and  capabilities,  rendering  necessary  a  change  in 
June,  a  total  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  Italian  the  manner  of  playing  it.  A  freer  motion  of  the  hand 
contract  for  the  extension  of  the  Company’s  Brindisi  line  ®ud  new  methods  of  fingering  many  passages  were  found 
to  Ancona  and  Venice,  which  commenced  on  the  26bh  of  requisite  to  do  full  justice  to  the  almost  new  instrument, 
July,  has  fully  satisfled  the  expectations  of  the  directors,  which  improvements  in  its  manufacture  had  given  us.  In 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  ‘>>i®  revolution  Liszt  has  ^en  the  master-spirit.  Carry- 

Consols,  92|  to  93.  mg  out  the  tendencies  which  were  shown  in  the  composi- 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  96 J  to  97 J  ;  tions  of  Beethoven  and  Chopin,  he  was  the  first  to  make  a 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  93  to  94;  ditto,  Seven  reasonable  and  consistent  theory  on  the  subject  and  to 

Khedive,  821  form  a  system.  For  such  a  work  he  was  eminently  suited, 
to  82g ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  964  to  964  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  Tfr-xi  •  n  j  e  f 

8I4  to  8I4 ;  Italian  Five  ner  Cents.,  66j  to  66J ;  Peruvian  Six  With  an  unrivalled  power  of  execution  he  combined  great 
per  Cents.,  78|  to  78f;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29f  originality  of  mind  and  a  highly  poetical  imagination.  His 
to  29| ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29|  to  294;  Turkish  Five  per  nature,  moreover,  was  of  that  kind  which  attracts  love  and 

!  devotion  from  those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  and  it 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  18(>9,  63  to  684;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  .  .  .1.  t*  1  1.  • 

714  to  7lf;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  744  to  74};  French  Scrip!  attribute  especially  which  has  given  him  so  wide  and 

14  to  14.  deep  an  influence,  and  enabled  him  to  found  a  school 

English  Railway  Shares  .Brighton,  77^  to  77| ;  Caledonian,  numbering  among  its  disciples  such  men  as  Hans  von 
112  to  1124  ;  Great  Eastern,  422  to  42i ;  Great  Western,  124|  Billow  and  Carl  Tausiff 
to  124| ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  169.4  to  I604 ;  London  and  North-  lausig. 

Western,  1502  to  158|;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to  The  appearances  of  Mr  Fritz  Hartvigson  and  Mr  Dann- 
231;  Metropolitan,  69  to  69}  ;  ditto  District,  274  to  274;  reuther  at  the  last  two  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  have  given 

ConX’  l‘4‘to“itiflheVeta“85r.V°85}^  “®  f®®®'*  opportunitie.  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the 

103|  to  1044  ;  and  ditto  “A,”  87}  to  88.  school  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Mr  Hartvigson  chose 

Miscellaneous  Shares ; — Anglo-American  Telegraph.  1314  to  Rubinstein’s  Concerto  in  D  minor,  a  work  which,  though 
1324  ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  144  to  141;  ditto  calculated  to  display  the  performer’s  mastery  over  the 

“““  A  cer- 

Hudson^s  Bay,  154  to  16| ;  India  Rubbers,  384  to  39 ;  Inter-  tam  restlessness,  owing  to  an  apparent  continual  striving 

national,  }  to  4  i  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  14} ;  and  Telegraph  after  originality,  together  with  a  lack  of  just  propor- 

b/OustrnctioQS,  32  to  324*  tion,  mars  the  general  harmonious  effect.  Mr  Hartvig- 

'  '  ■  -  son’s  .execution  was  distinguished  by  the  combination  of 

CONCERTS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  power  and  brilliancy  with  certainty  and  delicacy  of  touch 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  scho^d  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  school  in  which  he  takes  so 

pianists  who  look  to  Liszt^as  their  chief  is  a  subject  for  high  a  place.  ^ 

longratulation.  For  many  years  the  advance  in  the  art  of  Mr  Dannrenther’s  performance  last  week  of  Beethoven  s 

jianoforte  playing,  which  has  been  so  great  and  marked  in  E  flat  Concerto  evinced  in  every  bar  a  broad  mascu- 

iermany  was  retarded  in  this  country  by  conservative  pre-  line  conception  and  reading  of  the  whole  work,  and  a 
,  .  ....  .  ..1.11  _ x.x*  _  iL _ : _  rru 


Cents.,  78| 


Spanish 


Cents., 


to  29};  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29}  to  294;  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  53§  to  53} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72}  to  73}  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  63  to  68}  ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
714  to  714;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  744  to  74};  French  Scrip, 

14  to  14. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  77}  to  77| ;  Caledonian, 
112  to  1124;  Great  Eastern,  42- to  42};  Great  Western,  124} 
to  124|;  Great  Northern  “A,”  169.4  to  1604;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1502  to  158|;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
234;  Metropolitan,  69  to  694  ;  ditto  District,  274  to  274; 
Midland,  1412  to  141 1;  North  British,  8O4  to  80}  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  163}  to  1644  ;  Sheffield,  854  to  85};  South-Eastern, 
103|  to  1044  ;  and  ditto  “A,”  87}  to  88. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph.  1314  to 
1324  ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  144  H};  ditto 

Australian,  9}  to  94  ;  China  Telegraph,  10}  to  10} :  Eastern 
Telegraph.  I04  to  lOf ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  26}  to  26} ; 
Hudson^  Bay,  154  i  India  Rubbers,  38}  to  39 ;  Inter¬ 

national,  }  to  4  t  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  14} ;  and  Telegraph 
CoustrnctioQS,  32  to  324* 

CONCERTS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  scho«ri  of 
pianists  who  look  to  Liszt^as  their  chief  is  a  subject  for 
congratulation.  For  many  years  the  advance  in  the  art  of 
pianoforte  playing,  which  has  been  so  great  and  marked  in 
Germany,  was  retarded  in  this  country  by  conservative  pre¬ 


judices,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  professional  jealousies,  strikingly  clear  presentation  of  its  meaning.  This  concerto 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  cause  for  the  dislike  is  less  calculated  for  the  display  of  execution  than  those  by 
with  which  the  new  school  was  regarded  by  our  own.  It  Chopin  and  Liszt,  which  Mr  Dannreuther  has  already  in 
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former  years  played  at  the  Palace  Concerts.  In  it  the 
orchestra  takes  the  most  important  part,  and  any  attempt 
to  force  the  solo  instrument  into  undue  prominence  would 
inevitably  produce  bad  results.  The  judgment  shown  by 
Mr  Dannreuther  in  this  respect  was  most  praiseworthy.  He 
had  evidently  well  considered  and  kept  continually  in  mind 
the  whole  intention  of  the  composer,  always  maintaining 
the  true  relation  between  the  two  parts,  and  producing 
that  impression  of  artistic  unity  which  should  be  the  first 
aim  of  all  true  artists,  and  formed  in  this  instance  one  of 
the  noticeable  points  of  the  performance.  Difficulties  there 
are  in  the  concerto,  however,  which  serve  as  tests  to  critical 
observers.  Such  an  one  is  the  passage  in  the  slow  move¬ 
ment,  where  the  theme  is  in  the  left-hand,  accompanied  by 
triplets  in  the  right.  The  clearness  and  delicacy  of  Mr 
Dannreuther’s  execution  of  this  passage  we  have  never 
heard  surpassed.  Unqualified  approbation  cannot  be  given 
to  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  which  showed  here  and 
there  signs  of  insufficient  rehearsing.  The  faults  were,  how¬ 
ever,  atoned  for  by  the  magnificent  performance  of  Schu¬ 
mann's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  2,  Op.  61.  This  was  in 
reality  the  fourth  written  by  the  composer,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  ripest  genius.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  thoroughly 
typical  work,  showing  its  author’s  power  in  its  fulness  as 
well  as  his  weak  points.  Here  also  we  are  struck  by  a  want 
of  that  repose  which  in  the  greatest  works  seems  to 
comprehend  their  passion  and  leave  their  form  perfect. 
The  feeling  is  deep  and  real  and  the  music  quite  sponta¬ 
neous,  differing  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Rubinstein’s 
Concerto,  which  suggests  conscious  effort.  Schumann  would 
seem  to  have  been  too  much  moved  by  his  passion,  and  to 
have  lacked  the  power  always  to  properly  arrange,  or,  wliere 
necessary,  to  put  aside,  the  crowding  artistic  ideas.  Rubin¬ 
stein,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  full  command  of 
his  forces,  but  to  be  desirous  to  make  them  do  more  than 
they  are  able.  Schumann  is  often  turgid,  Rubinstein  is 
sometimes  inflated.  From  the  first  note  to  the  last  the 
symphony  was  played  by  the  band  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  carries  its  effect  straight  to  the  audience,  and  was 
listened  to  with  prefound  attention.  Especially  striking 
were  the  sparkle  and  impulse  infused  into  the  scherzo 
with  its  two  well-contrasted  trios,  the  interpretation  of 
which  brought  out  the  excellent  qualities  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  violins.  In  intonation,  time,  and  accent,  the 
execution  of  this  movement  was  as  near  perfection  as  can 
be  wished  for.  A  graceful  and  well-scored  overture,  “  King 
Rene’s  Daughter,”  by  Mr  H.  Smart,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Melusine  ”  overture,  were  the  other  orchestral  works. 
The  vocal  music  was  executed  by  Mesdames  Patey  and 
Lanari.  The  latter  lady  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
to  her  consequent  nervousness  we  would  fain  ascribe 
several  blemishes  in  her  style  of  singing,  especially  the 
exaggerated  tremolando.  This  habit  is  utterly  indefensible. 
To  a  delicate  ear  it  produces  the  effect  of  false  intonation, 
and  soon  becomes  painfully  irritating.  Madame  Patey  was 
forced  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  audience  for  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  her  favourite  song,  ”  Caro  mio  ben.” 

“  St  Paul  ”  is  advertised  for  performance  at  this  after¬ 
noon’s  concert.  The  substitution  of  an  oratorio  for  the 
usual  miscellaneous  selection  we  cannot  regard  as  happy. 
The  choral  exhibitions  at  the  Palace  have  not  been  very 
remarkable.  The  speciality  there  is  the  orchestra,  and 
while  we  can  hear  oratorios  well  done  on  many  occasions  in 
London,  the  ordinary  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  are  unique. 


Middle  Ages,  and  to  show  how,  when  the  great  nations  were 
emerging  from  semi-barbarism,  forming  their  languages,  defining 
their  constitutions,  and  when  the  Church  was  acquirintr  conti^ 


tency,  there  was  not  the  proper  miheu  for  an  intellectual  revival 
such  as  that  which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Renaissance^ 
Feudal  Europe,  puzzling  over  scholasticism,  foaming  itself  away 
in  vain  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine  in  the  desire  to  see  the 
place  where  a  risen  God  had  been  buried,  was  not  capable  of 
that  free  action  of  the  reason  which  distinguished  the  true 
Renaissance.  Not  but  that  the  Middle  Ages  offered  signs  of 
this  intellectual  revival.  Abelard,  as  a  logician;  Bacon  as 
a  herald  of  inductive  science;  Joachim,  as  the  prophet 
of  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  supersede 
the  Gospels  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  Frederick  the  Second 
as  the  founder  of  humane  culture  in  his  realm  of  Naples^ 
were  all  of  them  in  advance  of  their  age,  the  precursors  of 
the  new  era.  But  the  adverse  mass  of  power  and  of  opinion 
was  too  strong  for  them.  A  second  period  of  anticipation  is 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  Dante,  who  showed  the  world  that 
a  modern  epic  could  be  composed  according  to  rules  of  elevated 
and  independent  art ;  of  Petrarch,  who  sought  to  revive  the 
interests  of  the  long-buried  classical  past ;  of  Boccaccio,  who  set 
ascetism  of  mediaeval  religion  at  defiance  and  taught  that 
joy  and  beauty  are  good  things.  At  last,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Italy  was  ripe  for  the  new  age.  An  external  event, 
the  revival  of  learhing  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  determined  the  direction  which  the  outbreak 
of  the  free  spirit  of  humanity  should  take.  Emerging,  as  it 
were,  from  mists  into  sunlight,  from  a  cloister  into  a  city,  taught 
by  the  classics,  throbbing  with  new  life,  the  men  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  found  that  the  world  was  a  delightful  place,  and  that  their 
life  in  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  joy  and  not  of  ascetic  misery. 
The  discovery  of  the  world,  and  the  discovery  of  man,  were  the 
two  great  achievements  of  the  Renaissance.  This  led  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  explanation  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  tiue 
theory  of  the  planetary  system,  with  remarks  upon  the  changes 
effected  by  the  former  in  the  conditions  of  civilised  humanity,  by 
the  latter  in  the  very  grand  work  of  thought  during  the  last  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  great  product  of  the  discovery  of  the 
world  was  science,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have  begun  to  exist 
in  the  Renaissance  period.  The  discovery  of  man  was  divided  by 
the  lecturer  into  two  parts — the  first  treating  of  man  in  his 
temporal  relations,  the  second  dealing  with  his  spiritual  interest?. 
He  showed  how  the  two  chief  agencies  at  work  in  the  first  of  these 
departments  were  art  and  scholarship.  It  was  the  function  of  art 
to  reveal  to  the  modern  woild  the  goodliness  and  splendour  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  beggarly  elements 
of  a  merely  superstitions  worship,  and  lastly  to  create  a  region  oi 
pure  physical  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  race.  It  was  the 
function  of  scholarship  to  reveal  to  the  modern  world  the  wealth 
of  the.human  mind,  the  dignity  of  human  thought,  the  grandeur 
of  human  passion,  and  to  bring  the  stores  of  Greek  and  Roman 
and  Oriental  antiquity  again  to  light.  These  stages  may  be 
marked  in  the  development  of  scholarship— the  stage  of  passionate 
desire,  in  which  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  stimulated  an  interest  for 
the  past ;  the  stage  of  acquisition,  in  which  Nicholas  V.  and  the 
Medici  made  libraries,  and  Poggio  and  Arrispa  collected  MSS. ; 
the  stage  of  the  critics,  the  philologers,  the  printers,  in  which 
Poligiaro  and  Erasmus  digested  the  contents  of  the  libraries, 
settled  texts,  and  committed  the  classical  authors  to  type.  In  this 
process  of  scholarship  criticism  began.  Men  were  led  to  compare 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  literatures.  The  text  of  the  Bible  was 
subjected  to  careful  investigation.  The  result  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  conscience — the  birth  of  modern  philosophy,  and  the  llefor- 
mation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Reformation  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  or  as  a  mere  effort  to  restore  the  Church  to  pristine 
purity.  On  the  contrary  the  Reformation  does  but  exhibit  in  the 
domain  of  religious  thought  what  the  so-called  Renaissance  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  sphere  of  culture  and  science — the  recovered  energy 
and  freedom  of  the  reason.  Strauss,  Renan,  Ewald,  Jowett  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Luther  in  the  field  of  criticism.  On 
another  side  the  Reformation,  through  the  Dutch  Protestants, 
the  English  Puritans,  the  American  Republic,  joins  us  to  the 
Revolution.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  brought  to  recognise  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  not  as  separate 
chapters  in  the  biography  of  humanity,  but  as  phases  in  one 
momentous  evolution — the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  of  mankind. 
What  will  the  three  next  centuries  produce,  if  the  last  three  have 
been  so  fertile  ?  The  lecturer,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  great  inventions  of  the  Renaissance,  the  compass,  the 
telescope,  printing,  paper,  gunpowder ;  and  to  show  that  these 
instruments  had,  so  to  speak,  been  discovered  over  and  over 
again,  but  that  the  faculty  to  use  them  profitably  for  the  advance 
of  humanity  had  been  lacking  until  the  great  age  of  the  revival. 
In  the  last  place  he  showed  how  each  of  the  European  nations 
had  borne  apart  in  the  work;  Italy  starting,  at  first,  as  the 
pioneer  in  art,  in  scholarship,  in  science,  in  criticism,  in  humane 
culture  ;  Germany  originating  the  Reformation  ;  Spain  colonizing 
the  New  World ;  England  in  her  dramatic  literature  refiectiug 
the  culture  of  Italy,  in  her  Puritanism  attaching  herself  to  Ger- 


SuNDAY  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  November  24,  J. 
Addington  Symonds,  Ejiq.,  lectured  on  “The  Renaissance  of 
Modern  Europe.”  The  lecturer  set  himself  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  the  Renaissance?  He  showed  how  students  of  art, 
of  politics,  of  science,  of  law,  of  the  history  of  inventions,  would 
be  disposed  to  offer  different  definitions  of  the  term  Renaissance, 
and  to  fix  upon  different  chanicteristics  of  the  period  which  makes 
the  interval  between  1450  and  1550  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  world  has  passed  through.  Yet  none  of  these  partial 
answers,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  together,  would  form  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem.  'I'he  phenomenon  of  Europe  rousing 
herself  from  the  torpor  of  ten  centuries,  and  beginning  to  think, 
feel,  and  act  wi.h  a  renew’ed  self-consciousness,  brings  before  us 
what  may  he  defined  as  an  instinctive  effort  of  humanity,  for 
which  the  time  at  le  igth  had  come,  and  the  conditions  had  been 
prepared,  but  which  is  still  as  yet  unaccomplished  in  its  ultimate 
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LITERARY. 

DB  STRAUSS  ON  THE  OLD  FAITH  AND  THE 

NEW. 

Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glauhe.  Ein  Bekentniss  von  David  Fried¬ 
rich  Strau«f.  Leipzig ;  JBirzel. 

This  manifesto  by  Dr  Strauss  on  ‘  The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New  ’  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  class  of  books 
that  the  Germans  call  “epoch-making.”  It  possesses  its 
significance,  however,  not  because  it  startles  the  world  by 
a  flood  of  new  ideas  or  by  the  exposition  of  a  new  method, 
but  because  its  venerable  author  is  a  representative  man 
whose  confession  of  faith  or  last  word  on  the  religious 
question  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  views  that  have  grown 
up— and  may  now  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have  attained 
their  majority — chiefly  among  men  of  science,  and  secon¬ 
darily  among  the  large  class  of  the  educated  community 
who  have,  through  various  influences,  fallen  away,  either 
tacitly  or  avowedly,  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Church. 
Apart  from  its  form,  *  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  ”  is  a 
sort  of  modern  De  Reruni  Naiura^  in  which  the  crude 
cosmological  ideas  and  the  arbitrary  method  of  the  pagan 
philosopher  are  replaced  by  the  scientific  generalisations  of 
the  present,  and,  though  this  nineteenth  century  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  things  may  not  be  destined  to  herald  the 
collapse  of  Christianity  as  the  pre-Augustan  treatise  antici¬ 
pated  the  collapse  of  the  outworn  pagan  creed,  yet  its  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  our  prevailing  religion  are  no  less  uncom¬ 
promising  than  are  those  of  the  earlier  work  respecting 
the  cultus  of  its  time.  Dr  Strauss,  in  the  name  of  modem 
culture,  breaks  completely  with  all  our  old  familiar 
religious  associations — with  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  of  a  future  life,  as  well  as  with  the  idea  of  uniqueness 
in  Christ’s  character  and  of  the  actual  efliciency  of  the 
“  means  of  grace  ”  as  ministered  by  the  Church.  In 
short,  he  breaks  with  all  the  venerable  growth  of  Christian 
idealism,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  Western  nations 
have  advanced  from  semi-barbarism  to  refinement,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  familiar  objects  of  our  worship  he  finds  .what 
must  appear  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  world,  such  a 
blank  as  Jean  Paul  has  imagined  in  his  dream  of  a  universe 
without  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  a  work  by  Dr  Strauss 
differs  entirely  from  the  polemical  utterances  of  popular 
atheists,  and  it  is  to  be  equally  distinguished  from  those  j 
atheistical  systems— the  De  Rerum  Natura  among  the  rest 
— which  have  found  their  motive  in  the  stoical  or  pessimist 
tendency  of  the  writer’s  mind.  It  is  a  genuinely  critical  effort, 
an  examination  of  the  old  belief  of  Christendom  in  view  of 
the  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
inquiry  whether  the  modern  or  scientific  conception  of  the 
universe  can  in  its  turn  subserve  the  religious  sense.  It  is 
true  the  form  is  not  that  of  criticism,  for  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  manifesto  embodying  certain  very  definite  conclu¬ 
sions.  Dr  Strauss  speaks  in  the  name  of  a  “  we,”  whose  , 
position  he  defines.  They  are  not  only  dissatisfied  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  as  they  find  it,  but  further  they  do  not 
consider  it  sufficient,  as  he  says,  “  to  remove  the  branches 
of  the  oTirtree  that  are  notoriously  withered,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  making  it  once  more  vigorous  and  fruitful.” 

“  If  once  Jesus  is  regarded  as  no  longer  the  Son  of  God,” 
he  says,  for  example,  “  but  as  a  man,  however  excel¬ 
lent,  one  has  no  longer  any  right  to  pray  to  him,  to 
maintain  him  as  the  central  point  of  a  cuUusy  to  preach 
from  year  to  year  about  his  deeds,  his  fate,  and  his  decrees, 
chiefly  because  we  recognise  the  most  important  of  those 
deeds  and  events  as  fabulous,  and  also  because  we  find 
these  rules  and  doctrines  in  a  great  measure  at  variance 
with  the  present  state  of  our  views  of  the  world  and  of 
human  life.  But  while  the  minority  sees  the  closed  circle 
of  the  Church’s  worship  thus  broken  in  upon,  it  admits 
also  that  it  does  not  know,  first,  what  end  a  cultus  in 
general  can  any  longer  serve ;  and,  further,  what  place  a 
special  society,  such  as  the  Church,  can  any  longer  hold 
side  by  side  with  the  State,  the  School,  Science,  Art, 
in  which  we  all  participate.  The  minority  that  think  thus 
are  the  *  we  ’  in  whose  name  I  undertake  to  speak.”  By 
way  of  answering  the  several  questions  —  Are  we  stiU 


Christians  ?  Have  we  still  religions  ?  How  do  we  compre¬ 
hend  the  world?  and  How  do  we  order  our  life? — Dr 
!  Strauss  gives  a  synthetical  account  of  the  position  that  he 
has  arrived  at,  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  he  presents 
the  criticism  which  we  have  declared  to  be  the  essential 
part  of  the  work. 

‘‘The  rationalistic  movements  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  says  Dr  Strauss,  “  proceeded  from  England  first  to 
France,  already  prepared  for  it  by  her  own  Bayle,  and 
subsequently  extended  also  to  Germany ;  so  that,  in  the 
work  of  combating  the  old  belief  of  the  Church,  we  see 
each  of  those  countries  undertaking  its  own  peculiar  part. 
To  England  fell  the  lot  of  making  the  first  onset,  and  of 
preparing  the  weapons,  that  being  the  task  of  the  so-called 
free-thinkers  or  deists ;  Frenchmen  carried  those  weapons 
across  the  Channel,  and  employed  them  boldly  and  adroitly 
in  incessant  skirmishes ;  while  in  Germany  particularly 
one  man  undertook  in  silence  a  regular  investment  and 
siege  of  the  orthodox  Zion.”  The  outcome  of  the  move¬ 
ment  that  this  pioneer  initiated  in  Germany  is  the  modern 
Biblical  and  historical  criticism,  to  which  Dr  Strauss  him¬ 
self  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  contributors. 
Side  by  side  with,  and  somewhat  anterior  to,  the  objective 
criticism  by  the  neologians  was  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  philosophers  into  the  nature  of  our  transcendental 
knowledge.  Dr  Strauss  limits  himself  to  a  survey  of  the 
German  speculations  in  this  direction,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  more  telling  a  posteriori  psychology  that  commenced 
in  this  country  with  Locke’s  inquiry  into  the  limits  of  the 
human  understanding.  The  other  great  instrument  that 
has  operated  to  overthrow  the  cld  religious  belief  is  the 
scientific  explanation  of  nature,  of  which  Darwinism  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Force  are  the  two  most 
general  expressions.  Dr  Strauss  considers  the  modern  or 
scientific  view  of  the  universe  in  a  two-fold  aspect :  it  has 
not  only  contributed  to  make  the  old  religious  belief  no 
longer  tellable,  but  it  is  destined  to  bo  itself  the  ground¬ 
work  of  a  new  faith.  This  modem  conception  of  the 
world,  the  point  of  view  that  has  been  reached  after 
laborious  and  long- continued  researches  into  nature  and 
history,  what  we  call  the  modern  view  of  the  universe  in 
contrast  to  the  Christian -Churchmen,  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  exposition.  Dr  Strauss* sets  himself  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  a  basis  or  framework  for  the  religious 
sense,  it  possesses  ‘‘  a  sure  foundation,  ability  to  sustain, 
unity  and  cohesion.”  In  this  part  of  his  work  he  appears 
in  the  welcome  character  of  a  constructive  religionist. 
Towards  the  All,  the  combined  forces  of  the  world,  that 
will  at  one  time  aid  us,  and  at  another  time  crush  us,  and 
will  ever  baffle  our  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  man  will 
react  religiously.  The  familiar  religious  feelings  of 
wonder,  love,  and  awe  will  go  forth  towards  this  universum, 
but  those  feelings,  directed  by  acknowledging  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  nature,  will  no  longer  take  the  ‘‘  anthropopathic  ” 
direction  of  Judaism,  expressing  themselves  in  prayers, 
offerings,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  Dr 
Strauss  does  not  think  that  the  modern  religious  feeling 
bodies  itself  forth  in  any  anthropomorphic  fashion.  Those 
who  take  a  pessimist  view  of  the  world,  whose  minds  do 
not  react  religiously  towards  the  universum  reagiren 
religios,”  he  says,  using  a  chemical  form  of  expression  as 
if  ho  had  said  ‘‘  reagiren  alkalisch  ”  in  contrast  to  reagiren 
sauer”),  who,  like  Schopenhauer,  consider  the  world  as 
“  worse  than  no  world,”  are  guilty,  says  Dr  Strauss,  of  an 
absurdity  as  regards  the  intelligence  and  of  blasphemy  as 
regards  the  feelings. 

Dr  Strauss  recognises  that  not  only  the  form  of  religion, 
but  its  very  substance  is  being  impaired  by  the  increase  of 
our  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  disappearing  from  men’s 
minds  before  the  advance  of  science,  as  the  Bed  Skins  in 
America  are  vanishing  before  the  onward  progress  of  the 
whites.  For  the  future,  men  will  not  form  themselves  into 
a  society  like  the  Church  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  but 
an  organisation  of  the  ideal  elements  in  the  national  life 
will  come  about  in  some  other  form.  For  the  present 
transition  time  there  are  other  solaces  of  the  spirit — the 
love  of  country,  the  love  of  science,  and  the  love  of  art.  At 
the  close  of  this  volume.  Dr  Strauss  writes  with  much  in¬ 
sight,  as  well  as  with  enthusiasm,  of  the  German  poets  and 
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composers  whose  works  are  clear  to  him.  If,**  he  says, 
**  I  shall  become  more  effusive  on  this  point  than  the  occa> 
sion  seems  to  demand,  let  the  reader  take  it  in  good  part : 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.** 
Lessing’s  *  Nathan  the  Wise  ’ — the  sacred  book  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  humanity,  he  calls  it — and  Goethe’s  *  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,’  Haydn’s  oratorios  and  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phonies,  he  regards  as  unfailing  sources  of  an  idealism  that 
one  can  live  by. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  fruitful  theme  to  a  final  con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr  Strauss’s  position  towards  the  old  faith.” 
He  reminds  us  that  he  has  been  working  for  nearly  forty 
,  years  ”  in  the  same  direction.”  But  he  has  come  a  long 
••way  from  the  standpoint  of  the  original  Leben  Jem  of 
1835.  His  earlier  treatment  of  Christianity  was  the 
rationalistic  one,  an  effort  to  retain  the  Church’s  body  of 
doctrine  by  giving  a  mystical  turn  to  it.  Not  only  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  Immortality,  but  even  those 
of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  seemed  to  him 
capable  of  being  retained  as  a  symbolism  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gious  sense  could  still  express  itself.  The  character  of 
Christ  and  the  moral  power  of  the  Church  were  pictured  in 
a  light  not  essentially  different  from  that  with  which  we 
have  been  made  familiar  through  the  splendid  eloquence 
and  the  historical  insight  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  In  the  in- 
•terval  of  nearly  forty  years,  Dr  Strauss  has  added  something 
to  his  objective  criticism,  and  he  has  completely  changed 
his  standpoint.  Rationalism  is  only  a  compromise,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  has  served  its  turn.  For  modern  culture,  a 
personal  God  is  an  unthinkable  idea,  and,  in  like  manner, 
among  the  ideas  with  which  the'  modern  mind  is  fur¬ 
nished,  that  of  a  future  life  has  no  place.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  is  a  linguistic  trick,  which  men  are  able  to 
execute,  just  as  they  can  speak  of  a  round  square;  and  the 
Resurrection,  the '  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  ”  ein  welthistorischer  Humbug.”  Christ  himself  is  a 
problem,  a  historical  figure  whom  we  comprehend  dimly, 
and  even  if  we  take  the  legendary  account  of  him,  we  re¬ 
cognise  in  it  the  usual  conflict  of  good  and  bad.  He  was 
certainly  an  enthusiast,  and  an  .enthusiast  is  not  to  be  taken 
OS  the  guide  of  one’s  life.  In  this  manner  he  finds  that  the 
'Christian  religion  has  given  w’ay  along  the  whole  line ;  that 
-men’s  minds  are  now  so  filled  with  negations  regarding  it 
that  its  symbolism  can  no  longer  be  the  channel  of  religious 
emotion,  nor  its  precepts  honestly  retained  as  the  rule  of 
life.  It  is  not  that,  as  a  critic,  he  loves  Christianity  less, 
but  that,  as  a  religionist,  he  loves  religion  more. 

Among  English  critics,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken 
on  the  religious  question  in  a  manner  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  position  assumed  by  Dr  Strauss.  Mr  Arnold 
submits  that  ”  there  is  truth  of  science  and  tnith  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  truth  of  science  does  not  become  truth  of  religion  till 
it  IS  made  religiotis  ” — resorting  to  one  of  those  Sybilline 
utterances  of  his  which  derive  so  much  of  their  impressive¬ 
ness  from  being  printed  in  italics.  ‘  And  he  has  exemplified 
in  many  ways  what  he  considers  to  be  the  function  of  criti¬ 
cism  towards  religion  and  science.  The  doctrine  of  special 
providences,  for  example,  has  become  obsolete,  having  given 
way  to  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  ; 
but,  he  asks,  what  can  better  satisfy  the  religious  sense  than 
the  expression  of  Isaiah  :  ‘‘  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them ;  in  his 
love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  bare  them 
and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old.”  Or  again,  we  do 
not  any  longer  hold  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  ;  but  w'hy  should  we  not  continue  to  repeat,  as  he 
says,  the  sublime  words  of  the  Litany  :  “  0  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sms  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.”  We  may,  without  offence,  call  this  a  temporising 
policy,  that  secures  a  maximum  of  sweetness  along  with  a 
minimum  of  light ;  and,  as  an  expedient,  it  is  to  be  set 
against  the  alternative  of  Lessing :  “  Macht  dann  der  siisse 
Wahn  dor  siissern  Wahrheit  Platz.”  On  this  and  on  every 
other  consideration  Dr  Strauss  is  led  to  abandon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cultus,  and  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  facts  of 
religion  than  the  English  critic  has  done.  Mr  Arnold  seems 
to  say  that  what  modern  culture  has  to  guard  against  is, 
that  the  thinking  power  should  not  overbalance  the  reli¬ 


gious  sense;  but  Dr  Strauss  points  out  that  for  modem 
culture  which  has  broken  with  the  old  religion,  the  religious 
sense  has  not  been  overpowered  by  the  intelligence  exer¬ 
cising  itself  in  new  directions,  but  by  a  multitude  of  intel¬ 
lectual  negations  which  have  accumulated,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  channels  of  our  religious  emotions,  and  have  ob¬ 
structed  them  beyond  all  hope  of  clearance.  His  merit 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  he  takes  account  of  the  actual  and 
progressive  impoverishment  of  religious  feeling,  and  the 
causes  of  its  impoverishment,  and  that  he  shows  not  so 
much  the  cesthetic  sense  to  be  a  substitute  for  it — for  that 
is  a  daily  experience — but  that  the  modernised  view  of  the 
universe  will  itself  become  a  basis  for  the  true  religious 
feeling. 

M.  LANFREY’S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

History  of  Napoleon  the  First.  By  P.  Lanfrey.  Vol.  II.  Mic- 
millao. 

This  second  volume  of  M.  Lanfrey’s  history  extends 
over  the  period  between  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  the  year 
1800,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  in  1806,  a  period  rich  in 
events,  embracing  as  it  does  that  gradual  concentration  by 
Bonaparte  of  all  the  power  of  the  State  in  his  own  hands 
which  culminated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Concordat  and  of  the  Code  Napoleon  ; 
the  conspiracy  against  the  First  Consul  which  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  and  the 
exile  of  Moreau ;  the  illusive  lull  in  the  conflict  with 
England  caused  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  its  rupture,  and 
the  revival  of  the  European  coalition  against  France ; 
Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz.  The  same  careful  accuracy  and 
philosophical  insight  are  displayed  here  that  distinguished 
M.  Lanfrey’s  previous  volume,  reviewed  in  these  columns  last 
year,  and  his  picture  of  Napoleon,  in  which  consists  the 
special  interest  of  his  work,  is  as  manifestly  truthful  as  it 
is  vigorously  drawn.  We  believe  we  here  see  the  man 
such  as  he  really  was,  of.  an  essentially  base  and  ignoble 
nature,  whose  sole  end  was  its  own  glorification  in  all  its 
meanness  and  narrowness,  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  compass  this  end,  gifted  with  a 
prodigious  activity  of  mind,  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
detecting  and  working  on  all  that  was  weak  and  base  in 
the  natures  with  which  it  was  brought  in  contact,  and  a 
wholly  transcendent  genius  in  all  the  operations  of  war. 

Bonaparte’s  genius  was  prodigious,”  writes  M.  Lanfrey, 
“  but  within  narrow  limits.” 

He  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  penetration,  and  yet  he 
had  no  foresight;  he  w'as  calculating,  and  yet  he  was  incapable 
of  governing  himself.  He  made  great  political  interests^  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  miserable  satisfaction  of  self-love.  Never  did  the 
innate  littleness  of  his  soul  betray  itself  more  visibly  than  in  the 
feverish  haste  with  which  he  adopted  all  the  forms  of  anci^t 
etiquette.  What  did  he  care  for  the  perils  which  his  petty  ambi¬ 
tion  was  going  to  create  for  us,  provided  that  he,  this 
obscure  lawyer  of  Ajaccio,  could  call  kings  our  dearly  beloved 
brother,”  provided  that  he  could  sign  his  letters  to  the  Pope, 
“  Your  devoted  son,”  provided  he  could  say,  “  Mv  good  city  of 
Paris,  my  subjects,  my  people,  my  ministers,  my  palace,  my  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.” 

And  in  another  place  he  says ; 

However  marvellous  may  have  been  the  powers  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  genius,  it  still  wanted  one  thing,  without  which  the  most 
admirable  faculties  end  in  a  disorderly  action  :  that  was  modera¬ 
tion,  the  great  regulator  of  human  intelligence,  that  superior 
harmony  which  gives  a  man  self-command  and  enables  him  to 
govern  himself,  without  which  he  cannot  govern  others,— modera¬ 
tion,  the  most  divine  gift  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  mankind. 
Wc  have  already  seen  by  certain  signs  that  this  wonderful  mind 
was  ill-balanced.  It  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  be  carried 
away  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  true,  reasonable,  and  possiuic. 

It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  Napoleon’s  ultimate  aiin 
was  to  crush  out  all  independence  and  individuality  of 
thought  or  action  throughout  Europe,  and  then  bestride  it 
like  a  Colossus  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
source  of  authority,  the  only  object  of  veneration.  He  had 
even  the  infatuation  to  dream  that  he  might  use  the  august 
machinery  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  serviceable  tool.  In 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Las  Cases,  he  said : 

“  Had  I  returned  victorious  from  Moscow,  I  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  suppressing  the  Pope’s  regrets  for  his  temporal  power . 
I  should  have  made  an  idol  of  him  ;  he  would  have  remained  near 
my  person.  Paris  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
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masses,  the  Revolntion  was  the  possession  of  national  property'; 
it  was  advancement  in  the  arm^,  admissibility  to  all  offices,  and 
the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privileges.  All  these  benefits  Bona¬ 
parte  had  insured  them,  and  the  greater  number  required  nothing 
more  to  follow  a  man  blindly  whom  they  bad  no  means  of  un¬ 
masking,  and  who  had  moreover  the  art  of  satisfving  some  of  the 
dearest  appetites  of  the  democracy,  if  not  its  higher  instincts. 
This  was  the  great  secret  of  his  surprising  popularity. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  well  understood  by  tbis  time  how 
small  a  title  Napoleon  had  to  the  authorship  of  the  cele¬ 


brated  Code  which  bears  his  name.  This  Code,  which  was  in 
reality  the  result  of  the  previous  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  Convention,  had  been  entrusted,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  VIH.,  to  a  committee  of  eminent 
lawyers,  and  was  then  subjected  to  the  examination  of  all 
the  most  enlightened  jurisconsults  of  France.  It  was  only 
on  its  presentation  to  the  Council  of  State  in  1801,  after  it 
had  undergone  these  processes  of  revision,  that  Napoleon 
I  had  any  hand  in  its  final  settlement.  **  He  joined  in  the 
debates,’’  says  M.  Lanfrey,  by  sallies  of  vehement  and 
original  language,  of  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
force  and  oratorical  effect ;  but  their  success  was  more  espe¬ 
cially  due  to  the  contrast  they  formed  to  the  grave  and 
measured  style  of  the  jurisconsults.”  He  had  not  the 
technical  knowledge  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  take 
a  really  useful  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  though  on  some 
minor  points  his  intervention  was  certainly  advantageous, 
in  others  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  inspired  by  sug¬ 
gestions  of  personal  interest  and  by  political  considerations 
which  ought  to  have  no  weight  with  the  legislator.”  Thus, 
having  in  his  mind  even  then  the  idea  of  a  divorce  from 
Josephine,  he  wished  it  to  be  decreed  that  divorce  might  be 
pronounced,  not  only  on  the  demand  of  one  of  a  couple, 
but  even  for  facts  not  proved.  In  legislation,  as  in  his 
general  policy,  no  thought  of  the  welfare  of  his  country  or 
weighed  a  feather  with  him  as  against  his 


of  society  ever 
personal  interest  or  aggrandisement. 

It  is  impossible  to  allow  that  Napoleon  found  any  excuse 
for  his  continual  wars  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers  towards  France.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  supreme  authority  passed  into  his  hands,  it  was  France 
that  was  threatening  Europe,  and  Europe  that  was  trembling 
before  her. 

Bonaparte  had  inaugurated,  with  bis  Italian  campaign,  a  svstem 
of  conquest  that  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient  defen¬ 
sive  wars  of  the  Republic,  nor  even  with  our  wars  of  proselytism. 
After  the  18th  Brumaire,  this  system  had  frightfully  increased, 
and  we  were  carrying  nothing  but  servitude  abroad.  Bonaparte 
had  already  fettered  or  gravely  compromised  the  independence  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  he  held  the  others  in  fear  and 
immobility.  By  his  violent  and  perfidious  practices,  by  his  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  others,  by  his  insolent  pretensions,  and 
by  his  continual  surprises,  he  had  incessantly  displeased  and 
troubled  Europe,  who  had  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  with  regard  to 
the  spreading  of  republican  principles,  but  who  had  everything  to 
fear  from  an  ambition  which  they  had  learned  to  know. 

I  Talleyrand,  with  his  usual  sound  judgment,  saw  clearly 
enough  that  the  result  of  this  system  would  be  to  band  the 
Powers  together  against  France  ;  he  felt,  says  our  author, 
”  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  gain  some  ally  at  any  cost,  unless 
we  wished  to  remain  isolated  in  Europe,  and  see  the  result 
of  our  victories  constantly  called  in  question.  This  neces¬ 
sity  Napoleon  was  willing  to  admit  in  principle,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  application,  his  inordinate  covetousness 
always  hindered  him  from  making  concessions,  which  alone 
could  insure  him  the  serious  and  durable  alliance  of  any 
European  Power.”  Talleyrand  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
a  friend  of  Austria  by  treating  her  generously  after  having 
crushed  her  at  Austerlitz.  Let  her  cede  Venice  and  her 
Suabian  possessions,  but  let  Napoleon  on  his  side  relinquish 
the  crown  of  Italy,  and  engage  to  give  her  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  exchange.  This  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  embroiling  her  with  Russia,  and  she  would , 
become,  by  the  very  force  of  things,  the  natural  ally  of 
France.  **  She  would  be  detached  from  England ;  the 
Russians  would  be  thrown  back  upon  Asia,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  be  assured  for  more  than  a  century.” 
But  Napoleon  was  not  statesman  enough  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  counsels,  and  generosity  towards  a  vanquished  foe 
was  wholly  alien  to  his  nature.  So  he  imposed  on  Austria 
conditions  so  painful  and  humiliating  that  ’^it  would  have 
been  better  to  deal  her  at  once  a  mottal  blow,  for  she  could 
not  live  in  the  situation  we  had  made  for  her,  and  her 
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gious  sense;  but  Dr  Strauss  points  out  that  for  modem 
culture  which  has  broken  with  the  old  religion,  the  religious 
sense  has  not  been  overpowered  by  the  intelligence  exer¬ 
cising  itself  in  new  directions,  but  by  a  multitude  of  intel¬ 
lectual  negations  which  have  accumulated,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  channels  of  our  religious  emotions,  and  have  ob¬ 
structed  them  beyond  all  hope  of  clearance.  His  merit 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  he  takes  account  of  the  actual  and 
progressive  impoverishment  of  religious  feeling,  and  the 
causes  of  its  impoverishment,  and  that  he  shows  not  so 
much  the  aesthetic  sense  to  be  a  substitute  for  it — for  that 
is  a  daily  experience — but  that  the  modernised  view  of  the 
universe  will  itself  become  a  basis  for  the  true  religious 


Lessing’s  *  Nathan  the  Wise  ’ — the  sacred  book  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  humanity,  he  calls  it — and  Goethe’s  ‘  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,*  Haydn’s  oratorios  and  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phonies,  he  regards  as  unfailing  sources  of  an  idealism  that 
one  can  live  by. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  fruitful  theme  to  a  final  con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr  Strauss’s  position  towards  the  old  faith.” 
He  reminds  us  that  he  has  been  working  for  nearly  forty 
years  ‘‘  in  the  same  direction.”  But  he  has  come  a  long 
-way  from  the  standpoint  of  the  original  Lehen  Jesu  of 
1835.  His  earlier  treatment  of  Christianity  was  the 
rationalistic  one,  an  effort  to  retain  the  Church’s  body  of 
doctrine  by  giving  a  mystical  turn  to  it.  Not  only  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  Immortality,  but  even  those 
of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  seemed  to  him 
capable  of  being  retained  as  a  symbolism  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gious  sense  could  still  express  itself.  The  character  of 
Christ  and  the  moral  power  of  the  Church  were  pictured  in 
a  light  not  essentially  different  from  that  with  which  we 
liave  been  made  familiar  through  the  splendid  eloquence 
and  the  historical  insight  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  In  the  in¬ 
terval  of  nearly  forty  years,  Dr  Strauss  has  added  something 
to  his  objective  criticism,  and  he  has  completely  changed 
his  standpoint.  Bationalism  is  only  a  compromise,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  has  served  its  turn.  For  modern  culture,  a 
personal  God  is  an  unthinkable  idea,  and,  in  like  manner, 
among  the  ideas  with  which  the*  modern  mind  is  fur¬ 
nished,  that  of  a  future  life  has  no  place.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  is  a  linguistic  trick,  which  men  are  able  to 
execute,  just  as  they  can  speak  of  a  round  square;  and  the 


M.  LANFEEY’S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

History  of  Napoleon  the  First,  By  P.  Lanfrey.  Vol.  II.  Mtc- 
millao. 

This  second  volume  of  M.  Lanfrey’s  history  extends 
over  the  period  between  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  the  year 
1800,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  in  1806,  a  period  rich  in 
events,  embracing  as  it  does  that  gradual  concentration  by 
Bonaparte  of  all  the  power  of  the  State  in  his  own  hands 
which  culminated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Concordat  and  of  the  Code  Napoleon ; 
the  conspiracy  against  the  First  Consul  which  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  and  the 
exile  of  Moreau ;  the  illusive  lull  in  the  conflict  with 
England  caused  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  its  rupture,  and 
the  revival  of  the  European  coalition  against  France ; 
Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz.  The  same  careful  accuracy  and 
philosophical  insight  are  displayed  here  that  distinguished 
M.  Lanfrey’s  previous  volume,  reviewed  in  these  columns  last 
year,  and  his  picture  of  Napoleon,  in  which  consists  the 
special  interest  of  his  work,  is  as  manifestly  truthful  as  it 
is  vigorously  drawn.  We  believe  we  here  see  the  man 
such  as  he  really  was,  of.  an  essentially  base  and  ignoble 
nature,  whose  sole  end  was  its  own  glorification  in  all  its 
meanness  and  narrowness,  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  compass  this  end,  gifted  with  a 
prodigious  activity  of  mind,  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
detecting  and  working  on  all  that  was  weak  and  base  in 
the  natures  with  which  it  was  brought  in  contact,  and  a 
wholly  transcendent  genius  in  all  the  operations  of  war. 
**  Bonaparte’s  genius  was  prodigious,”  writes  M.  Lanfrey, 
“  but  within  narrow  limits.” 

He  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  penetration,  and  yet  he 
had  no  foresight ;  he  was  calculating,  and  yet  he  was  incapable 
of  governing  himself.  He  made  great  political  interests^  sub- 


etiquette.  What  did  he  care  for  the  perils  whicn  nis  petty  arooi- 
tion  was  going  to  create  for  us,  provided  that  he,  this  son  of  the 
obscure  lawyer  of  Ajaccio,  could  call  kings  **  our  dearly  beloved 
brother,”  provided  that  he  could  sign  his  letters  to  the  Fope, 

“  Your  devoted  son,”  provided  he  could  say,  “  My  good  city  of 
Paris,  my  subjects,  my  people,  my  ministers,  my  palace,  my  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.” 

And  in  another  place  he  says : 

However  marvellous  may  have  been  the  powers  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  genius,  it  still  wanted  one  thing,  without  which  the  most 
admirable  faculties  end  in  a  disorderly  action  ;  that  was  modera¬ 
tion,  the  great  regulator  of  human  intelligence,  that  superior 
harmony  which  gives  a  man  self-command  and  enables  him  to 
govern  himself,  without  which  he  cannot  govern  others, — modera¬ 
tion,  the  most  divine  gift  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  mankind. 
We  have  already  seen  by  certain  signs  that  this  wonderful  mind 
was  ill-balanced.  It  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  be 
away  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  true,  reasonable,  and  possible. 

It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  Napoleon’s  ultimate  aina 
was  to  crush  out  all  independence  and  individuality  of 
thought  or  action  throughout  Europe,  and  then  bestride  it 
like  a  Colossus  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic,  the  only 
source  of  authority,  the  only  object  of  veneration.  He  had 
even  the  infatuation  to  dream  that  he  might  use  the  august 
machinery  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  serviceable  tool.  In 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Las  Cases,  he  said  : 

Had  I  returned  victorious  from  Moscow,  I  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  suppressing  the  Pope’s  regrets  for  his  temporal  power . 
I  should  have  made  an  idol  of  him ;  he  would  have  remained  near 
I  mv  person.  Paris  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
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and  I  should  have  governed  the  religion  as  well  as  the  political  world. 
It  was  an  additional  means  of  binding  tighter  all  the  federative 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  eveir- 


parts  of  the  Rimpire,  ana  ot  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  every¬ 
thing  placed  without  it.  Mg  Councils  would  have  constituted  the 
representation  of  Christianity,  and  the-  Popes  would  only  have 
presided  over  them.  I  should  have  called  together  and  dissolved 
those  assemblies,  approved  and  published  their  discussions,  as 
rnnstantine  and  Charlemaene  had  done.’* 


Constantine  and  Charlemagne  had  done.” 

What  can  we  think  of  infatuation  such  as  this,  but  that 


masses,  the  Revolution  was  the  possession  of  national  property*; 
it  was  advancement  in  the  arm^,  admissibility  to  all  offices,  and 
the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privileges.  All  these  benefits  Bona¬ 
parte  had  insured  them,  and  the  greater  number  required  nothing 
more  to  follow  a  man  blindly  whom  they  had  no  means  of  un¬ 
masking,  and  who  had  moreover  the  art  of  satisfving  some  of  the 
dearest  appetites  of  the  democracy,  if  not  its  higher  instincts. 
This  was  the  great  secret  of  his  surprising  popularity. 


It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  well  understood  by  this  time  how 


it  was,  as  M.  Lanfrey  terms  it,  the  studied  frenzy  of  a  cal-  small  a  title  Napoleon  had  to  the  authorship  of  the  oele- 
colating  mind  ?  ”  But  there  was  an  abundance  of  method  brated  Code  which  bears  his  name.  This  Code,  which  was  in 
in  Napoleon’s  madness :  no  man  ever  pursued  an  insane  end  reality  the  result  of  the  previous  labours  of  the  Constituent 
after  a  saner  fashion.  He  was  endowed,”  says  M.  Lanfrey,  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  had  been  entrusted,  towards 
with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  managing  men,  for  the  close  of  the  year  VIH.,  to  a  committee  of  eminent 


rousing  their  passions,  for  inspiring  in  them  sentiments 
that  he  did  not  experience  himself.”  He  could  make  free 
use  of  the  formula^  of  the  Bevolution,  though  to  him  they 
were  meaningless ;  and  how  could  contemporary  Frenchmen 
be  expected  to  understand  this,  to  recognise  that  he  stood 
quite  outside  the  action  of  ideas  and  principles  which  were 


lawyers,  and  was  then  subjected  to  the  examination  of  all 
the  most  enlightened  jurisconsults  of  France.  It  was  only 
on  its  presentation  to  the  Council  of  State  in  1801,  after  it 
had  undergone  these  processes  of  revision,  that  Napoleon 
had  any  hand  in  its  final  settlement.  **  He  joined  in  the 
debates,”  says  M.  Lanfrey,  **  by  sallies  of  vehement  and 


the  ruling  infiuence  of  their  lives  ?  *‘He  has  accordingly  original  language,  of  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
remained  an  incomprehensible  enigma  for  the  most  of  them,  force  and  oratorical  effect ;  but  their  success  was  more  espe- 
A  generation  issued  from  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  daily  due  to  the  contrast  they  formed  to  the  grave  and 
understand  this  contemporary  of  Caesar  Borgia.”  Thus  he  measured  style  of  the  jurisconsults.”  He  had  not  the 
never  dared  to  have  or  could  have  a  single  real  confidant,  technical  knowledge  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  take 
The  most  striking  trait  in  the  innumerable  conversations  a  really  useful  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  though  on  some 
which  have  been  preserved  by  men  who  approached  him  minor  points  his  intervention  was  certainly  advantageous, 
most  familiarly  is  the  absence  of  all  effusion  or  unreserved  in  others  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  inspired  ”  by  sug- 
confidence.  gestions  of  personal  interest  and  by  political  considerations 

He  was  always  engrossed  with  the  endeavour  either  to  penetrate  which  ought  to  have  no  weight  with  the  legislator.  Thus, 
the  views  of  his  interlocutor,  or  so  to  work  upon  his  mind  as  to  having  in  his*  mind  even  then  the  idea  of  a  divorce  from 
bring  him  round  to  a  calculated  object.  .  .  Even  when  he  gave  Josephine,  he  wished  it  to  be  decreed  that  divorce  might  be 


way  to  that  coquettishness  of  feline  grace  of  which  his  contem¬ 
poraries  have  so  often  described  the  seduction,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  effect  he  wished  to  produce ;  he  calculated  everything,  even 
bis  imprudence  in  language. 


But  let  him  be  crossed,  and  the  “  feline  grace  ”  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  roar  of  the  angry  tiger.  In  his  intercourse 
with  foreign  Powers,  no  considerations  of  self-interest  could 
keep  him  from  indulging  in  coarse  and  brutal  threats  and 
the  most  unbridled  arrogance  of  tone.  More  than  a  year 


pronounced,  not  only  on  the  demand  of  one  of  a  couple, 
but  even  for  facts  not  proved.  In  legislation,  as  in  his 
general  policy,  no  thought  of  the  welfare  of  his  country  or 
of  society  ever  weighed  a  feather  with  him  as  against  his 
personal  interest  or  aggrandisement. 

It  is  impossible  to  allow  that  Napoleon  found  any  excuse 
for  his  continual  wars  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers  towards  France.  On  the  contrary,  when 


before  Austerlitz,  we  find  him  writing  that  »it  would  be  supreme  authority  passed  into  his  hands  it  was  France 
not  only  madness,  but  absolutely  impossible,  for  the  House  threatening  Europe,  and  Europe  that  was  trembling 

of  Austria  lo  raue  tie  standard  of  rebellion  alone,  ot  sren  nofore  her. 
with  Eussia  >>  In  fact,  as  is  hem  said,  “  whenever  Bona- 

parte  was  opposed  by  a  really  dangerous  enmity,  a  formidable  give  wars  of  the  Republic,  nor  even  with  our  wars  of  prosely tism. 
obstacle,  an  indomitable  spirit,  we  see  the  primitive  mlin  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  this  system  had  frightfully  increased, 


reappear  in  him,  the  Corsican  of  violent  and  savage  passions 
and  a  policy  untouched  by  scruple.” 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  French  nation, 
after  it  had  at  last  risen  indignantly  against  the  whips  of 
the  Bourbons,  should  allow  itself  for  so  many  years  to  be 
scourged  with  the  scorpions  of  Napoleon.  The  men  of  the 
Bevolution  stood  placidly  by,  watching  him  undo  all  that 
they  had  striven  to  win.  They  saw  him  conclude  the  Con. 
cordat,  which  greatly  restored  the  infiuence  and  authority 
of  the  Church  ;  recall  and  flatter  the  emigrants,  the  natural 
propagators  of  monarchical  customs  and  ideas  ;  set  up  the 
authority  of  the  Senatvs  Consulta  above  that  of  the  Con- 


and  we  were  carrying  nothing  but  servitude  abroad.  Bonaparte 
had  already  fettered  or  gravely  compromised  the  independence  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  he  held  the  others  in  fear  and 
immobility.  By  his  violent  and  perfidious  practices,  by  his  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  others,  by  his  insolent  pretensions,  and 
by  his  continual  surprises,  he  had  incessantly  displeased  and 
troubled  Europe,  who  had  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  with  regard  to 


by  his  continual  surprises,  he  had  incessantly  displeased  and 
troubled  Europe,  who  had  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  with  regard  to 
the  spreading  of  republican  principles,  but  who  bad  everything  to 
fear  from  an  ambition  which  they  had  learned  to  know. 


fear  from  an  ambition  which  they  had  learned  to  know. 

Talleyrand,  with  his  usual  sound  judgment,  saw  clearly 
enough  that  the  result  of  this  system  would  be  to  band  the 
Powers  together  against  France  ;  he  felt,  says  our  author, 
**  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  gain  some  ally  at  any  cost,  unless 
we  wished  to  remain  isolated  in  Europe,  and  see  the  result 


stitution,  and  drive  out  from  the  tribunate  and  the  legis-  of  our  victories  constantly  called  in  question.  This  neces- 
lative  body  all  the  men  who  would  have  made  their  country  sity  Napoleon  was  willing  to  admit  in  principle,  but  when 
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hear  the  accents  of  free  voices.  They  saw  him  also,  in 
furtherance  of  his  restless  and  insatiable  ambition,  enter 
upon  a  course  of  aggression  abroad  which  could  have  as  its 
only  end  the  union  of  the  States  of  Europe  in  league  against 
France  as  the  common  enemy  and  disturber.  They  seemed, 
in  M.  Lanfrey 's  words,  too  demoralised  and  too  sceptical 


it  came  to  the  application,  his  inordinate  covetousness 
always  hindered  him  from  making  concessions,  which  alone 
could  insure  him  the  serious  and  durable  alliance  of  any 
European  Power.”  Talleyrand  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
a  friend  of  Austria  by  treating  her  generously  after  having 
crushed  her  at  Austerlitz.  Let  her  cede  Venice  and  her 


to  have  a  will,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  Suabian  possessions,  but  let  Napoleon  on  his  side  relinquish 
crime  and  glory ;”  as  if  it  was  true,  as  Sheridan  exclaimed  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  engage  to  give  her  Moldavia  and 


in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  “Bonaparte  has  made  a  Wallachia  in  exchange.  This  would  have  the  further 
pact  with  the  French;  they  consent  to  obey  him,  only  on  advantage  of  embroiling  her  with  Bussia,  and  she  would, 
condition  that  ho  makes  them  masters  of  the  world.”  But  become,  by  the  very  force  of  things,  the  natural  ally  of 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  multitude  were  led  astray  France.  “  She  would  be  detached  from  England  ;  the 


by  the  unblushing  charlatanism  with  which  Bonaparte  con-  Bussians  would  be  thrown  back  upon  Asia,  and  the  peace 
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tinned  to  use  the  language  of  the  Revolution  after  he  had 
emptied  it  of  all  meaning. 

He  knew  well  that  enlightened  men  were  not  the  dupes  of  such 
gross  lies,  but  the  masses,  who  are  led  with  words,  and  who  are 
insensible  to  the  existence  of  political  guarantees,  incessantly 
finding  in  official  speeches  the  most  popular  forinu'as  of  the 
Revolution,  were  easily  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  a  language 
of  which  thev  were  not  competent  to  judze.  In  the  C3'es  ol  these 


of  the  Continent  would  be  assured  for  more  than  a  cent  dry.” 
But  Napoleon  was  not  statesman  enough  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  counsels,  and  generosity  towards  Oi.  vanquished  foe 
was  wholly  alien  to  his  nature.  So  he  imposed  on  Austria 
conditions  so  painful  and  humiliating  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  deal  her  at  once  a  mortal  blow,  for  she  could 
not  live  in  the  situation  we  had  made  for  her,  and  her 
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policy  inevitably  became  a  permanent  conspiracy  against 
us.”  It  seemed  as  if  Napoleon,  confident  in  bis  destiny, 
in  bis  supreme  military  genius,  and  in  tbe  might  of  bis 
magnificent  army,  positively  exulted  in  the  hostility  he 
was  provoking  on  all  sides.  It  promised  him  new  battle¬ 
fields  to  win,  new  worlds  to  conquer.  But,  as  is  here  truly 
said,  “  His  army  could  work  a  great  many  miracles,  they 
might  gain  a  hundred  battles,  but  they  could  neither 
remodel  modem  civilisation,  nor  change  the  spirit  of 
nations.” 

When  we  think  of  the  marvellous  instrument  that  he  had  in 
his  hands,  and  the  unworthj  use  to  which  he  put  it  for  so  long  a 
time  with  impunity,  imagination  tuipis  to  those  magic  powers 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Eastern  tales.  So  long  as  the 
hero  is  in  possession  of  the  talisman,  everything  he  attempts 
succeeds,  even  that  which  is  most  improbable,  '^e  principles 
which  guide  other  men  are  set  at  nanght  by  him.  Unheard-of  pro¬ 
digies  are  performed  by  his  unconscionable  hand.  He  knows  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  he  laughs  at  what  is  impossible.  He  makes  sport 
of  all  that  is  just  and  sacred.  For  him  madness  becomes  genius, 
want  of  forethought  skill,  iniquity  justice,  and  the  more  he  treads 
under  foot  all  the  rules  of  wisdom,  of  right,  and  of  common 
sense,  the  more  his  success  incresses,  extends,  and  grows  brilliant. 
Even  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  upset.  Men  contemplate  with 
superstitious  awe  the  sinister  splendour  of  the  meteor.  They  are 
ready  to  deify  tbe  privilegea  and  invulnerable  mortal,  whose 
astounding  fortune  no  folly  and  no  crime  can  mar.  One  day  the 
talisman  is  lost  or  broken,  and  suddenly  the  god  has  disappeared. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  poor  fool;  and  the  bewildering  mind, 
hesitating  between  horror  and  pity,  asks  whether  this  elect  of 
destiny  was  not  rather  its  victim.  Such  is  the  history  of  Napoleon 
and  the  grand  army. 

M.  Lanfrey  has  now  brought  Bonaparte  to  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition,  and  we  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  see  him  trace  the  progress  of  his  decline  and  fall. 
He  is  far  more  at  home  in  the  analysis  and  exposition  of 
character  and  motives  than  in  the  narrative  of  military 
operations,  in  which  branch  of  his  work  he  is  perhaps  some¬ 
what  confused,  and  wanting  in  spirit.  But  this  defect 
is  of  small  moment.  Napoleon's  campaigns  have  been  ex¬ 
cellently  described  over  and  over  again  :  it  is  the  man 
himself  we  wish  to  understand,  and  M.  Lanfrey’s  careful 
research  and  acute  and  impartial  judgment  have  enabled 
him  to  give  us  such  a  picture  of  him  as  can  hardly  fail  to 
render  his  history  a  work  of  abiding  value. 


out  tnis  somewhat  abstract  account  of  the  plan  and 
wope  of  ‘Martin’s  Vineyard’  may  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  book,  which  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  art  displayed  in  it  is  of  a  high  and  rare 
order.  It  is  a  work  of  the  imagination,  and  as  remarkable 
for  the  intimate  truthfulness  and  vivacity  with  which  the 
details  of  the  picture  and  story  are  conceived  and  rendered 
as  for  its  comprehensive  grasp.  There  are  no  violent  con¬ 
trasts  of  character,  and  no  startling  or  unusual  incidents 
but  every  character  and  every  incident  is  powerfully 
realised,  and  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader.  It  is 
on  the  inner  life  of  the  men  and  women  of  ‘  Martin’s 
Vineyard  ’  that  our  interest  is  concentrated,  and  so  lively  is 
the  sympathy  they  evoke  that  no  events  which  affect 
them,  however  trivial  and  commonplace  in  themselves 
appear  indifferent  to  us.  The  book,  indeed,  is  instinct 
j  throughout  with  motive  and  emotion  ;  there  is  not  a  page  of 
it  that  does  not  make  itself  felt,  and  that  does  not  contribute 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  her  work  that  the  writer  shows  her  fine  sense  of 
artistic  harmony ;  the  conception  itself  is  singularly  har¬ 
monious.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  body  of  the 

book  is  headed  ”  Millicent’s  Work  in  Martin’s  Vineyard” _ a 

name  repeated  on  the  first  sixty-four  pages — we  presume 
that  it  was  Miss  Harrison’s  original  intention  to  give  her 
work  that  title,  and  the  title  is  very  significant.  The  book 
is  a  record  of  what  Milly  Keston  accomplished  in  Martin’s 
Vineyard.  At  the  time  the  story  opens  Milly  is  a  little 
girl,  four  years  old,  living  alone  with  her  father,  John 
Keston,  who  keeps  aloof  from  the  society  on  the  island, 
neither  attending  meeting-house  nor  chapel ;  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  regarded  as  a  suspicious  character  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  As  Milly  has  b^n  allowed  to  grow  up  a  child  of 
nature,  she  is  already  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
community,  and  the  children  of  .Martin’s  Vineyard  are 
solemnly  enjoined  to  shun  intercourse  with  her,  just  as 
their  parents  shun  intercourse  with  her  father.  But,  apart 
from  his  isolation,  his  non-attendance  at  any  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  fact  that  he  wears  the  same  clothes  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  weekdays,  there  is  little  in  John  Keston’s  habits 
or  disposition  to  mark  ^him  out  as  an  enemy  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  order  of  things.  He  had  formerly  been  a  Quaker, 
but  had  been  disowned  by  the  society  many  years  before  ; 
and,  after  living  a  wild  life,  recovering  himself  with  the 
help  of  two  good  Samaritans,  enjoying  a  brief  term  of 
prosperity  and  married  bliss,  his  wife  and  friends  having 
died,  he  had  now  settled  down  under  a  false  name  on 
Martin’s  Vineyard,  to  be  near  the  one  remaining  relative 
he  had  in  the  world, — a  brother  with  whom  he  had  quar¬ 
relled  bitterly  in  early  years,  and  who  had  since  become 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  man  on  the  island.  His 
motive  for  choosing  his  brother’s  neighbourhood  was  partly 
a  desire  for  reconciliation,  and  partly  a  hope  that  in  the 
case  of  his  death  his  daughter  would  not  be  left  without  a 
protector.  John  Keston  had  demonstrated  in  the  beginniog 
of  his  career  that  his  was  one  of  those  cases  which  cannot 
be  successfully  treated  on  Quaker  principles,  and  even  now, 
when  he  has  sobered  down,  his  brother,  the  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Quaker  community  of  Martin’s  Vineyard,  passes 
him  on  the  street,  “  offering  only  such  brief  salutation  as 
he  felt  to  be  a  mere  act  of  neighbourly  duty,  which  did 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  busy  thoughts  about  public 
and  private  business.”  Thus,  without  introducing  any 
foreign  or  discordant  element  into  the  gravely-toned 
picture,  John  Keston  illustrates  the  defects  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Quaker  community’s  conceptions  of  duty  and 
charity.  The  whole  life  of  Milly  Keston,  the  heroine  of 
the  novel,  is  a  long,  practical,  but  unconscious,  quiet,  and 
modest  protest  against  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  free, 
spontaneous  play  of  heart  and  spirit  by  the  stern  unwritten 
law  that  weighs  down  and  depresses  the  society  of  Martin  s 
Vineyard.  But  even  Milly  herself,  brought  up  on  the 
borders,  as  it  were,  of  the  community,  takes  on  somewhat 
of  its  neutral  tint,  and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  she^  is 
enabled  to  effect  the  entire  and  unreserved  reconciliation 
between  her  father,  herself,  and  her  uncle,  aunt,  cousins, 
and  the  community  generally,  which  is  at  least  a  part  of 
her  work  in  Martin’s  Vineyard. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  humour,  pathos, 


MARTIN’S  VINEYARD. 

Martin's  Vineyard.  By  Agnes  Harrison.  Sampson  Low  and  Go. 

The  authoress  of  this  novel  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  her  subject,  which  is  not  only  in  a  great 
measure  new  to  fiction,  but  is  also  admirably  adapted  to 
her  genius.  It  was  a  happy  chance  that  led  her  to  make 
the  acquaintance,  and  a  sound  artistic  instinct  that  told 
her  to  become  the  historian,  of  the  quaint  little  isolated 
Quaker  community,  whose  simple  but  intense  life  she  has 
here  depicted  with  so  much  power,  truth,  and  tenderness, 
as  to  force  on  us  the  conclusion  that  the  characters  who 
figure  in  ‘  Martin’s  Vineyard  *  have  been  drawn  direct 
from  living  models.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  individual 
characters  that  produce  this  strong  impression  of  reality ;  the 
community  they  form  is  a  connected,  consistent,  adequate, 
self-existing  whole.  We  are  here  introduced  to  a  society 
which  is  singularly  homogeneous,  and  in  which  the  social  or 
socialistic  instinct  is  very  active  and  has  been  very  highly 
developed ;  and  this  society  has  been  studied,  and  is  deli¬ 
neated  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  in  its  component  parts. 
The  inhabitants  of  ‘‘  Martin’s  Vineyard  ”  are  not  all  Quakers, 
and  they  present  abundant  variety  and  diversity  of  natural 
character ;  but  the  prevailing  sect  tinges  more  or  less  deeply 
with  its  own  peculiar  hue  the  minds  even  of  those  who  most 
stubbornly  resist  its  domination.  A  communistic  tyranny, 
which  is  felt  to  be  grievously  oppressive  by  many  who 
voluntarily  submit  to  it  and  help  to  maintain  it,  has  been 
firmly  established  on  the  island,  and  tbe  steady,  strong 
pressure  of  this  searching  social  atmosphere  operates  upon 
all  with  the  resistless  force  of  destiny,  moulding  and  modi¬ 
fying  their  actions  and  fortunes,  and  giving  to  their  lives  a 
certain  aspect  of  grandeur  and  unity.  It  is  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  work  before  us  to  portray  the  effects  of  this 
vigorous  but  narrow  social  system  upon  the  individual,  and 
to  describe  a  revolt  against  its  authority  in  which  natural 
affection  and  goodness  assert  their  supremacy,  and  burst 
through  the  barriers  that  obstruct  their  course. 
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and  restrained  power  displayed  in  the  working  out.  and 
filling  in  of  this  cleverly-constructed  plot,  without  making 
larger  extracts  from  the  work  than  we  have  space  for.  But 
we  must  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  specimen  of  the 
writer’s  style,  which  is  simple,  chaste,  and— -with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  very  few  slips,  such  as  “  Elizabeth  Hooper’s 
mother  died  when  a'  child  ” — correct,  and  uncommonly 
vigorous.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  Prudence  Jones,  general 
“  help  ”  to  the  families  of  Martin’s  Vineyard,  and  one  of 
the  subordinate  characters  in  the  book,  drawn  with  a  firm, 
free,  and  decided  touch : 

In  character  as  in  person  Prudence  had  sharp  angularities  not 
always  attractive  to  others,  but  her  moral  character  was  upright 
as  her  figure,  her  integrity  as  unbending  as  her  back.  She  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  have  a  saturnine  delight  in  showing 
themselves  at  their  worst,  while  they  do  the  best  for  everyone.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  why,  when  she  was  tending  a  sick  person  with 
thoughtful  and  sensible  care,  or  when  she  was  helping  in  the 
important  duties  of  a  burial  or  a  wedding-dinner,  she*only  testi¬ 
fied  her  feelings  of  human  sympathy  by  grim  remarks  on  the  in¬ 
stability  of  earthly  things,  and  the  folly  of  earthly  hopes ! 
Equally  difficult  was  it  to  say  why,  “  day  in  and  day  out,’*  as  her 
neighbours  said,  she  wore  on  the  top  of  her  head  a  brown  cotton 
sun-bonnet  of  hideous  proportions,  unless  it  was  that  it  gave  a 
more  forbidding  expression  to  her  already  sufficiently  sombre 
countenance.  The  appendage  was  laid  aside  on  Sundays,  when 
she  changed  it  for  a  black  silk  bonnet  of  thoroughly  orthodox 
dimensions,  and  then,  with  her  hymn-book  in  her  hand,  walked 
in  stern  severity  to  the  Independent  Meeting-house.  Possibly  by 
the  softer  and  more  yielding  character  of  this  Sabbath  head¬ 
dress,  or  possibly  by  something  of  the  rest  which  hallows  the 
Puritan  Sabbath,  and  which  had  found  its  way  to  the  secret,  well- 
guarded  chamber  of  her  heart,  a  milder  expression  had  been  given 
to  the  sharp  features  of  Prudence  Jones.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  either  Sabbath  rest  or  mildness  in  her  visage  as  she  now 
turned,  somewhat  heated  from  the  fire,  and  greeted  little  Lizzie 
Thirlwell.” 

That  is  fine,  solid  word-painting;  but  there  is  better 
work,  and  work  of  a  higher  class  altogether,  in  ‘  Martin’s 
Vineyard,’  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  we 
have  read  for  manv  a  day. 
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are  many  millions  of  miles  away  from  us: 
Tet,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  we  have  found  that 
many  terrestrial  elements,  such  as  iron,  sodium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium,  exist  not  only  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  fixed  stars, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  solar  S3r8tem.  Again,  Whewell 
argued  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  any  planet  had 
an  atmosphere  resembling  that  of  our  own  earth.  But  this 
powerful  negative  argument  the  spectroscope  has  satis- 
factocily  oppugned,  for  Dr  Huggins  has  clearly  proved  that 
Mars,  at  all  events,  has  an  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  loaded 
with  the  very  vapours  that  are  found  in  ^he  earth’s  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Another  of  Whe well’s  mistakes  was  his  assumption 
that  the  climate  of  each  planet  must  necessarily  eorrespood 
with  the  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun.  He  urged  that 
Mercury  and  Venus  must  be  as  unfit  for  habitation  through 
excessive  heat,  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  through  excessive  cold. 
Yet  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  have  conclusively  shown 
that  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  atmospheric  envelope 
around  a  planet  exercise  fully  as  important  an  infiuence  on 
the  planet’s  climate  as  does  its  distance  from  the  sun.  Mr 
Proctor  is  on  the  side  of  Brewster,  and  shows  that  the 
habitability  of  the  planets  is  not  so  ridiculous  an  assumption 
as  it  appeared  to  Whewell.  He  examines  the  planets  in 
detail,  and  more  particularly  Mars,  of  which  we  know  more 
than  of  any  other  planet  of  our  system,  and  he  shows  that, 
in  very  many  respects,  the  physical  relations  of  this  planet 
resemble  those  of  our  own  earth.  We  may  point,  for 
instance,  to  its  continents  and  oceans ;  to  its  snow-crowned 
poles  and  to  the  clouds  which  fioat  in  its  atmosphere.  And 
I  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  The  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  Mars  differs  little  from  that  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
so  that  its  seasons  closely  resemble  those  of  the  earth  in 
character.  Its  day,  too,  is  only  forty  minutes  longer  than 
our  own,  though  the  year  is  nearly  twice  as  long.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  Mr  Proctor 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  obvious 
adaptation  of  the  physical  constitution  of  certain  of 
the  planets  to  fit  them  to  be  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  but  at  the  same  time  doubts  whether  these  living 
creatures  can  very  closely  resemble  terrestrial  races.  Not 
content  with  discussing  the  question  of  other  inhabited 
worlds  in  our  solar  system,  moreover,  Mr  Proctor 
proceeds  to  show  what  has  been  done  recently  in  the 
domain  of  sidereal  astronomy  to  assist  in  determining  the 
answer  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  He  gives,  as  an 
example,  an  account  of  recent  spectroscopic  investigations 
in  connection  with  Aldebaran,  which  go  to  prove  that 
terrestrial  elemen  ts  exist  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
constitution  of  that  star.  Iron,  for  instance,  appears  in  its 
atmosphere,  and,  znay  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the 
existence  of  other  iron — in  a  form  as  available  as  that  of  the 
iron  of  our  mines — in  worlds  circulating  around  Aldebaran, 
since  the  constitution  of  a  star  may  be  held  to  typify  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Certainly, 
as  our  author  remarks,  we  have  no  other  argument  for  this 
than  the  resemblance  which  has  been  discovered  between 
the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  earth ;  but  this 
argument  is  a  very  strong  one  when  rightly  considered, 
since  the  probability  of  the  conclusion  is  measured  in  such 
a  case  by  the  antec^ent  improbability  that  a  resemblance 
of  this  sort  should  exist  by  accident. 

Mr  Proctor,  however,  does  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  Man 
in  the  Moon.  The  question  of  the  moon’s  habitability 
has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  some  recent  researches  with 
the  Bosse  telescope,  which  Mr  Proctor  describes  in  another 
essay.  The  actual  heat  of  the  moon’s  surface  at  the  time 
of  full  moon,  or  lather  at  lunar  mid-day,  is  about  five 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  nearly  three  hundred 
degrees  above  boiling  point.  But,  tremendous  as  this  heat 
is,  the  cold  of  the  lunar  night  must  be  still  more  terrible. 

“  Under  its  infiuence,”  says  our  author,  ”  not  merely  would 
all  known  liquids  be  frozen,  but  probably  every  gas  known 
to  us  would  be  converted  into  the  solid  form.” 

In  other  papers  of  this  volume,  Mr  Proctor  describes  the 
physical  constitution  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  examines 
Tyndall’s  Theory  of  Comets,  discourses  of  meteors  and 
meteor  systems,  and  gives  an  account  of  recent  analyses  of 
the  sun’s  corona  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  interesting  essay  of  all  is  the  last,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  colours  of  the  double  stars.  Passing  over  any 


THE  ORBS  AROUND  US. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us.  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Suns.  By  K.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Longmans. 

Mr  Proctor’s  last  volume,  ‘  Essays  on  Astronomy,’  was 
cbiefiy  intended  to  explain  the  nature  and  results  of  his 
original  researches.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a 
collection  of  familiar  papers  on  astronomy,  written  more 
especially  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  to  appreciate  and  inter¬ 
pret  for  themselves  recent  astronomical  researches.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  few  writers  who  excel  Mr  Proctor  as  an 
expounder  and  populariser  of  the  science  to  which  he 
devotes  himself.  His  style  is  always  lucid,  and  his  matter 
entertaining,  and  he  never  fails  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  reader. 

The  introductory  paper  of  the  present  volume  appro¬ 
priately  deals  with  the  subject  of  spectroscopic  research, 
inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  essays  that  follow  contain 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  this  new 
analysis.  Mr  Proctor  here  endeavours  to  bring  home  the 
subject  familiarly  to  his  readers,  and  illustrates  the  analysis 
of  light  by  a  reference  to  the  combinations  of  musical 
notes.  He  compares  the  rainbow-tinted  streak,  or  spectrum, 
obtained  by  means  of  a  prism,  with  the  stream  of  sound,  in 
which  all  orders  of  tone,  from  one  C  to  the  next  above  it, 
are  heard  without  break  or  interruption.  By  the  help  of 
this  familiar  illustration,  he  clearly  expounds  Eirchoff’s 
great  discovery,  and  the  researches  which  have  been  recently 
carried  on  with  the  telescope  and  spectroscope  combined. 

In  the  next  two  essays  on  ‘  Other  Habitable  Worlds,’  and 
*  Other  Inhabited  Worlds,’  Mr  Proctor  briefly  sketches  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.  The  con¬ 
troversy  carried  on  between  Whewell  and  Brewster  has 
indeed,  at  the  present  time,  assumed  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  invention  of  a  new  and  powerful  mode  of  physical 
analysis  has  enabled  us  to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
respecting  which  Whewell  and  Brewster  were  at  issue.  One 
of  the  arguments,  for  instance,  on  which  Whewell  laid  most 
stress  was  founded  on  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  He  maintained  that  as  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  substances  of  which  our  moon  is  constituted, 
we  coaid  never  learn  anything  respecting  the  constitution  of 
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fancifal  speculations  in  which  we  might  indulge  as  to  the 
results  of  the  presence  of  two  suns  as  the  companion  rulers 
of  a  planetaiy  scheme,  we  see  that  there  is  a  real  physical 
meaning  in  the  colours  of  the  double  stars,  which  is 
worth  searching  out.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found 
that  among  many  double  stars,  complementary  colours 
may  be  recognised,  while  some  of  them  possess  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  changing  colour.  Now  the  spectroscope 
has  recently  rerealed  to  us  that  the  colours  of  the  double 
stars  are  due  to  the  existence  of  certain  vapours  around  the 
stars.  In  many  cases,  the  stars  are  differently  constituted, 
so  that  around  one  a  different  set  of  vapours  is  suspended 
to  that  around  another.  At  times  certain'  of  these  vapours 
subside,  and  the  colour  of  the  star  changes  in  consequence. 
In  fact,  as  Mr  Proctor  eloquently  concludes,  amid  the 
unfathomable  depths,  which  the  telescope  only  can  explore, 
vapours  are  forming  and  dissipating,  according  to  laws  not 
dissimilar  from  those  which  regulate  the  vapours  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  There  is  no  quiescence  in  those  far-off 
regions  any  more  than  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  Cease¬ 
less  change  and  endless  variety  characterise  no  less  the 
universe  of  stars  than  the  terrestrial  scene  with  which  wo 
are  familiar.*’ 


ana^  apprehension  as  he  thinks  to  enhance  his  power  by 
boyish  outbursts  of  ill-humour  and  rudeness.  So  he  stands 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  lieutenant 
always  intelligent,  handy,  gay,  and  good-natured,  and  not 
the  less  attractive*  in  a  girl’s  eyes  for  the  halo  of  martial 
story  that  hangs  about  him.  Bell  in  process  of  time  begins 
to  discover  that  “  Count  von  Bosen  is  always  right  ”  in  his 
suggestions  and  opinions,  to  know  the  songs  he  likes,  and 
sing  them  obediently,  and  at  last  to  profess,  as  though  the 
matter  did  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  German  character, 
literature,  and  art  %re  a  thousand  times  better  than  any¬ 
thing  any  other  country  in  the  world  has  to  show.  And 
though  she  refuses  the  Count  once  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
towards  the  ill-fated  Arthur,  she  succumbs  to  a  second 
attack,  and  we  leave  the  pair  engaged  lovers.  Mr  Black  has 
evidently  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  feminine  ways,  and 
his  two  heroines  here  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  attractive. 
The  only  point  in  the  book  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  take 
exception  is  the  continual  passages- at-arms  between  Queen 
Titania  and  her  husband.  Of  course  we  know  that  there 
is  no  malice  in  them,  that  the  combatants  are  only  at  play 
in  their  perpetual  interchange  of  indignation  and  defiance, 
but  all  the  same  after  a  time  this  mimic  warfare- becomes 
just  a  trifie  of  a  bore.  But  this  blot  is  but  of  small 
weight  as  set  off  against  the  beauty  and  charm  we  have 
found  in  these  pages.  The  subject  exactly  suited  the 
author,  and  he  has  made  the  most  of  it,  and  the  result  is 
a  far  higher  and  more  complete  success  than  we  are  by  any 
means  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  novels  of  the  day. 


THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  ^  William  Black,  Author 
of*  A  Daughter  of  Heth,’  Ac.,  Ac.  In  iVo  Volumes.  Macmillan. 

Mr  Black  has  always  been  skilful  in  giving  to  his  books 
precisely  the  tone  and  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  needful  for 
drawing  out  the  fullest  effects  of  his  pictures,  and  his  new 
story  with  its  queer  title  is  quite  a  masterpiece  in  this  way. 
A  party  of  four  persons,  the  narrator  of  the  tale  and  his 
wife,  whom  we  only  know  here  as  Queen  Titania  or  Tita,  a 
young  German  officer  fresh  from  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  a 
perfect  specimen  of  English  girlhood,  who  bears  no  other 
name  in  these  pages  besides  Bell,  set  out  from  London  in  a 
phaeton-and-pair  to  drive  to  the  far-off  “North  Countree’’ 
by  a  route  which  takes  them  through  nearly  every  kind  of 
English  landscape,  “  the  river  pictures  about  Richmond, 
then  the  wooded  hills  about  Oxfordshire,  then  the  plains 
of  Berkshire,  then  the  mere  county  about  Ellesmere,”  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  then  the 
lake-districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  And  the 
record  of  their  journey  has  caught  much  of  the  charm  of 
the  brightness  and  colour  and  varied  beauty  of  the  lovely 
scenes  they  passed  through,  and  gives  the  reader  just  such 
a  sense  of  airiness  and  easy  movement  as  the  travellers  in 
that  fortunate  phaeton  must  themselves  have  enjoyed.  The 
words  in  which  the  nameless  vates  sacer  of  the  journey 
speaks  of  it  to  his  companions  at  its  final  stage  exactly 
describe  the  general  effect  of  the  book. 

We  have  done  nothing  that  wo  ought  to  have  done ;  we  have 
done  everything  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  As  one  of  you 
has  already  pointed  out,  we  have  never  visited  a  museum,  or  ex- 

{)lored  a  ruin,  or  sought  out  a  historical  scene.  Our  very  course 
las  been  inconsistent,  abnormal,  unreasonable — indeed,  if  we 
were  to  imagine  a  sheet  of  lightning  getting  tipsy  and  wandering 
over  the  country  in  a  helpless  fashion  for  several  days,  that  might 
describe  our  route.  We  have  had  no  adventures  that  could  be 
called  adventures,  no  experiences  to  turn  our  hair  grey  in  a  dozen 
hours  ;  only  a  general  sense  of  light,  and  fresh  air,  and  motion 
and  laughter.  We  have  seen  green  fields,  and  blue  skies,  and 
silver  lakes ;  wo  have  seen  bright  mornings  and  breezy  days,  and 
spent  comfortable  evenings  in  comfortable  inns.  Shall  we  not 
look  back  upon  this  month  in  our  lives,  and  call  it  the  month  of 
sunshine  and  green  leaves  ? 

A  little  rillet  of  a  love-story,  very  prettily  and  skilfully 
brought  in,  runs  continuously  through  the  book,  and  affords 
it  its  element  of  human  interest.  Both  Bell  and  Queen 
Tita  have  been  such  ardent  sympathisers  with  the  losing 
side  in  the  great  war,  that  they  are  at  first  disposed  to 
resent  the  addition  of  a  victorious  lieutenant  of  Uhlans  to 
their  party  as  a  further  wrong  and  outrage  to  unhappy 
France.  Besides  there  has  long  been  a  boy-and-girl  attach¬ 
ment  between  Bell  and  one  Arthur  Ashburton,  and  the 
young  gentleman,  at  any  rate,  is  inclined  to  regard  her  as 
lawfully  belonging  to  him.  But  he  throws  away  all  the 
advantages  of  his  position  by  abandoning  himself  unre¬ 
servedly  to  the  impulses  of  furious  jealousy ;  comes  upon 
the  travellers  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  their  journey 
like  a  ghost  at  a  banquet,  turning  their  gaiety  into  gloom 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

MemortcUs  of  a  Quiet  Life.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Augustas  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  '  Walks  ia  Rome,'  Ac.  Strahan  aud  Co. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  contents  of  these  two 
bulky  volumes  possesses  any  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
The  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  was  collected  by  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Hare,  originally  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  record  of 
her  own  and  her  husband’s  lives,  and  afterwards  with  the 
design  of  compiling  a  memorial  of  the  two  brothers, 
Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  the  authors  of  ‘  Guesses  at 
Truth.’  But  age  and  infirmity  prevented  Mrs  Augustus 
Hare  from  carrying  out  her  undertaking,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  devolved  upon  her  son.  In  the  preface, 
Mr  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  tells  us  that  his  mother  “  yielded 
to  his  earnest  wish  that  ho  should  make  her  who  had  been 
the  sunshine  of  his  own  life  the  central  figure  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  and  he  has  strictly  and  enthusiastically  fulfilled  this 
self-imposed  condition.  Conceived  and  written  at  the 
prompting  of  personal  and  domestic  affection,  the  work 
partakes  throughout  so  largely  of  the  nature  of  private 
family  memorials  as  to  be  an  unfit  subject  for  criticism. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  however,  we  obtain 
glimpses  of  persons  about  whom  the  world  would  gladly 
hear  more.  The  chapter  sketching  the  history  of  the 
Hares  of  Hurstmonceaux  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  work.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the 

t,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
ion  of  Pope,  Warburton,  and 
was  suspected,  apparently  chiefly 
■  "  ■  t  “  perhaps  the 
I — evidently  a  tragedy,” — 
a  little  before  Ezekiel’s  time.”  The  mother 
remarkable  woman,  and 

_  She  was  the 

“  thoroughly  versed  in 
European  languages,  and  deeply  read  in 
,**  possessed  of  artistic  talents, 
which  were  cultivated  under  the  eye  of  Sir  Joshua 
nolds  ;  a.  beauty  who  in  her  youth  rivalled  her  cousin  ® 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;”  and  a  general  favouri 


family  was  Bishop  Hare, 
preacher  and  a  critic  in  i 
century,  winning  the  approbati 
Parr.  His  orthodoxy 
because  he  held  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
finest  dramatic  piece  ever  written — (  , 

and  composed  ‘  *  ” 

of  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare  was  a 
the  story  of  her  life  is  very  romantic, 
fourth  daughter  of  Bishop  Shipley, 
all  the  modern  T 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  *” 
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from  his  father,”  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  attractions 
he  had  for  Gebrgiana  Shipley.  The  courtship  was  favoured 
by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  at  first  sternly  opposed 
by  Bishop  Shipley ;  but  at  length,  seeing  the  hopeless 
state  of  his  daughter’s  affections,  the  Bishop  was  induced  to 
invite  Francis  Hare  Naylor  to  Twyford.  The  following  day 
he  was  arrested  for  debt,  while  driving  in  the  episcopal 
carriage  with  Georgiana  and  her  parents.  He  was  then 
forbidden  the  house ;  but  on  his  release  he  contrived  to 
communicate  with  his  beloved  by  dressing  up  as  a  beggar, 
nn'd  appearing  at  her  carriage  window,  as  it  ploughed  its 
way  through  the  muddy  lanes  between  Winchester  and 
Twyford.  She  recognised  him,  and  kissed  her  hand  in  the 
presence  of  the  family.  The  scene  of  indignation  and 
leproof  which  followed  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Robert 
Hare  refused  to  do  anything  for  his  son,  but  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  gave  them  an  annuity  of  200Z.,  with  the 
promise  of  a  place  in  Ireland,  and  on  this  they  married. 
The  place  in  Ireland  never  came;  and  soon  after  their 
marriage  they  retired  to  Carlsruhe,  and  afterwards  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  their  pittance  was  comparative  riches.  ” 
In  Italy  her  four  sons  were  born  and  spent  their  earliest 
years.  At  Bologna  she  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mezzofanti,  with  his  Greek  master.  Father  Emmanuel 
Aponte,  and  with  the  famous  Clotilda  Tambroni,  who  lived 
with  Aponte  as  his  adopted  daughter,  and  held  the  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  When  Robert 
Hare  died  in  1797,  Mrs  Hare-Naylor  and  her  husband  set 
off  for  England,  taking  their  son  Augustus  with  them, 
her  sister,  Lady  Jones  (the  wife  of  Sir  William  Jone  s) 
having  undertaken  to  provide  for  his  education,  and  leaving 
Francis,  Julius,  and  Marcus  under  the  care  of  Aponte  and 
Tambroni.  In  that  same  year,  Bologna  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  “  Republica  Gisalpina,”  Clotilda  Tambroni 
and  Aponte  were  deprived  of  their  professional  chairs  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic. 

“  It  was  to  their  early  training  under  Aponte  and  Tam¬ 
broni,”  says  Mr  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  “  that  the  brothers  felt  they 
owed  so  many  of  the  principles  which  guided  their  after 
life,  and  which  Francis  transmitted  to  the  others but  the 
influence  of  their  mother  left  a  still  deeper  and  more  per. 
manent  impression  on  their  minds  and  characters. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  and  important  in  the  few  and 
meagre  passages  this  work  contains  relating  to  Julius  Hare, 
the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  two  brothers  who 
wrote  ‘  Guesses  at  Truth.’  It  is  evident  that  his  sister- 
in-law  had  a  very  imperfect  sympathy  with  and  knowledge 
of  his  intellectual  tendencies,  and  the  account  we  get  of  his 
life  during  the  few  years  she  spent  in  his  house  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  his  university  career 
and  associates  we  have  some  interesting  particulars,  but 
nothing  that  throws  any  additional  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  Broad  Church  school,  of  which  Julius  Hare  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders.  So  few,  indeed,  are 
the  passages  in  these  two  volumes  that  refer  to  any  matter 
or  person  of  public  interest,  and  so  specially  and  exclusively 
domestic  and  personal  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  every 
thing  and  every  person  is  regarded,  that  the  *  Memoirs  of 
a  Quiet  Life  ’  may  be  described  as  a  work  addressed  rather 
to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  Hare  family  than  to  the 
public.  It  is  such  a  work  as  might  have  been  fitly  printed 
for  private  circulation  alone. 


AD  MISERICORDIAM. 

Ad  Mi$ei'icordiam.  By  the  Author  of  *  Dr  Armstrong.*  J.  C. 

Newby^ 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  *  Ad  Misericordiam  ’  might 
have  been  a  charming  story  had  it  been  about  half  as  long ; 
and  further  if  the  author  had  never  read  ‘Guy  Livingstone.’ 
The  power  to  create  a  “  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  ”  may  not 
be  a  more  enviable  attainment  than  that  of  the  famous 
German  idealist,  but  we  should  have  had  a  right  to 
grumble  if  the  camel  the  philosopher  evolved  from  his  inner 
consciousness  had  been  found  deficient  in  a  hump ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  we  have  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Gertrude  Ray,  Clare  Vernon,  and,  above  all,  with  Lady 
Linton,  for  falling  short  of  the  familiar  type  of  beautiful 
female-monster,  and  lacking  that  glamour  of  unearthly 


wickedness  which  is  the  sole  art  of  those  poets  and 
novelists  who  have  evolved  this  modern  Circe. 

But  if  the  author  has  not  the  secret  of  transforming 
moral  ugliness  into  weirdness,  by  a  species  of  dramatic 
trickery  not  unlike  the  bathing  of  a  pantomimic  scene  in 
magnesian  light,  ‘  Ad  Misericordiam  ’  reveals  gifts  of  a 
better  sort.  Estelle  is  a  graceful  and  poetical  conception, 
winning  warmer  interest  and  sympathy  as  the  story  pro¬ 
gresses;  and  finally  leaving  an  impression  on  the  mind 
resembling  that  awakened  by  a  dreamy  picture,  where  out¬ 
line  and  colouring  are  alike  subdued.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  touching  in  the  idea  of  this  mere  child, 
burthened  with  a  woman’s  faults  and  sorrows,  and  taught 
by  experience  to  be  sceptical  and  sad ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
now  and  then  conquered  by  girlish  instincts,  and  made 
happy  and  light-hearted,  as  it  were,  against  her  will.  The 
author  has  a  peculiar  talent  also  for  suggesting,  without 
any  elaborate  descriptive  effort,  the  girl’s  style  of  beauty, 
the  childish  figure  and  face  and  mutely  wistful  eyes,  so  that 
at  last  we  are  positively  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  we 
have  seen  Estelle,  and  can  picture  her  rambling  about  under 
the  old  beech-trees  with  her  worn  volume  of  Shelley,  or,  it 
may  be,  perched  on  the  low  stone  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
— “  a  churchyard,”  we  are  told,  ”  which  does  not  give  one 
the  horrors,  where  dismal,  solemn  yews  are  replaced  by 
limes  in  which  the  bees  are  busy  in  the  sunny  summer  days ; 
....  and  here  she  sat  sometimes  in  the  summer  evenings 
until  the  moon  got  up,  turning  all  the  ivy  on  the  old 
church  tower  to  silver ;  making  the  place  look  weird  and 
ghostly  in  the  waning  light,  while  the  night  wind  sighed 
gently  through  the  branchies,  singing  a  dirge  over  the  dead. 
Estelle  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  these  dead  ones,  she  had 
begun  to  look  upon  them  as  her  friends,  thinking  often  how 
gladly  she  would  lay  down  her  pretty  troubled  head  at 
their  side.”  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  for 
himself  the  cause  of  Estelle’s  sadness,  merely  assuring  him 
that,  though  her  happiness  is  quite  unnecessarily  deferred 
in  order  that  *  Ad  Misericordiam  ’  may  fill  two  volumes 
instead  of  one,  the  author  is  finally  merciful  to  our  little 
heroine,  and  lets  us. bid  farewell  to  her  with  minds  at 
ease. 

Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  taste,  true  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  utter  inability  to  depict  monsters, — these  are 
promising  characteristics.  Wo  mean  no  disparagement  to 
*  Ad  Misericordiam  ’  when  wo  say  that  we  expect  a  bettor 
book  from  its  author. 

A  NEW  CHINESE  REVIEW. 

The  China  Review;  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East,  Published 
every  Tiro  Months.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  July  and  August, 
1872.  Hong  Kong  :  China  Mail  Office. 

Every  reader  interested  in  Oriental  subjects,  whether  of 
politics,  sociology,  or  literature,  must  have  frequently  felt  the 
want  of  some  publication,  or  publications,  such  as  this  China 
Review,  the  first  number  of  which  now  lies  before  us  ;  and 
which,  though  mainly  devoted  to  Chinese  topics,  will  also 
contain  essays  on  the  history,  literature,  customs,  religions, 
etc.,  of  Japan,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  other  countries  of  the 
“  Far  East.”  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  seems  to  coincide 
in  character  with  the  Fhoenix,  a  small  monthly  magazine, 
started  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  which  contains  some  of 
the  best  papers  we  have  ever  read  on  the  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophical  system  named  after  Buddha.  However,  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  ample  room  for  both ;  and  the  projectors  of 
the  ‘  China  Review ;  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far 
East,’  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  “  a  constantly  increasing  . 
circle  of  readers.”  Now,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  improve 
the  present  occasion  by  putting  the  question — why  should 
we  not  have  a  magazine,  or  review,  devoted  chiefiy  to 
Indian,  as  the  present  one  is  to  Chinese,  topics  ?  British 
ignorance,  from  that  of  the  M.P.  downwards,  on  every 
subject  connected  with  India,  is  positively  astounding. 
And  yet  the  materials  ready  at  hand  are  not  only  at  least 
as  abundant  as  those  furnished  by  China,  but  are  of  a  kind 
more  akin  to  our  own  modes  of  thought  and  feeling ;  while 
many  of  them  are,  in  mathematical  language,  the  result¬ 
ants,  of  the  two  spiritual  forces — Western  and  Oriental — 
which  are  now  rapidly  modifying  the  life  and  shaping  the 
destinies  of  modern  India.  Of  the  last  class,  we  may 
enumerate,  first,  the  books  and  periodicals  of  every 
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description,  fiction  included,  writtefa  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages,  and  whose  numbers  are  daily  increasing ;  and 
secondly,  the  Hindu  press,  whose  contributors  possess  a 
varied  knowledge  and  a  command  of  the  English  tongue 
not  unworthy  even  of  their  London  brethren,  but  of  whose 
existence  British  readers  appear  to  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Under  such  circumstances,  cannot  a  few  Anglo-Indians  ^ 
found  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  scholarly  and  intelli¬ 
gent  writers  of  the  China  Review  ?  We  are,  of  course, 
speaking  in  the  interest,  not  of  savants,  but  of  general 
readers,  whose  Oriental  literature  must,  of  necessity,  be 
less  dry  and  abstruse  than  that  furnished  in  such  com¬ 
paratively  little-known  publications  as  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches  and  Asiatic  Journal. 

But  to  return  to  our  China  Review.  We  are  glad  to 
find  among  its  contents  a  review  of  a  Missionary  by  a 
Missionary,  that  is,  of-  Dr  Legge’s  ‘  Chinese  Classics,’  by 
Dr  E.  J.  Eitel.  Dr  Legge  belongs  to  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and,  for  more  than  thirty  yeart,  has  enthu- 
siastically  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  editing  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  heathen  whom  he  was  sent  to 
convert ;  and  Dr  Eitel  delivered,  some  time  ago,  in  Hong 
Kong,  a  series  of  lectures  on  Buddhism,  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  liberal  spirit  and  human  sympathy  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  Like  Mr  Sherring,  whose  work 
we  reviewed  lately,  these  authors  are  doing  far  nobler 
work  than  mere  substitution  of  one  religious  formula  for 
another.  The  two  most  amusing  papers  in  this  number  are 
“  The  Adventures  of  Lo  Tat,  a  Chinese  Giant ;  ”  and  a 
translation,  by  a  very  humorous  writer,  of  “  The  Ground¬ 
work  ”  of  the  farce  performed  at  •  the  Tung  Hing  Theatre, 
in  18G9,  before  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  humour  in  the  story  of  how  Lo  Tat — whose  size, 
and  fierce  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  woman,  made  him 
the  terror  of  other  mortals— could  only  get  out  of  his 
scrapes  by  becoming  a  monk, — after  his  six  hundred 
fellow  recluses  had  seriously  remonstrated  with  their  Abbot 
against  admitting  so  formidable  looking  a  recruit  among 
their  quiet  community.  There  is .  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  And  Lo  Tat’s  tonsure,  monkish  dress,  and  vows  of 
obedience,  the  different  grades  of  convent  officers — of 
ohedientiarii,  as  they  would  be  called  in  our  own  monastic 
records — indicate  an  astonishing  resemblance  between  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Wan-Shu-Yuen  and,  say,  that  of 
St  Albans,  or  any  of  the  English  religious  houses  whose 
histories  are  being  published  in  ‘  The  Chronicles  and  Memo¬ 
rials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.’  The  Chinese  further 
resemble  the  old  English  in  their  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  monk ;  and  this  is  shown  clearly  at  the  close  of 
the  above-named  farce.  “  Ha !  ”  exclaims  the  monk, 
“  this  is  indeed  a  fair  damsel  descended  from  the  skies.  I 
must  really  break  my  vows !  ”  Whereupon,  the  hen¬ 
pecked  husband — “Ah!  vile  tortoise  egg!  Would  you 
violate  my  wife’s  rouge  and  powder  ?  ”  and  then,  to  his 
wife,  “What!  vile  child  of  a  female  dog,  would  you  marry 
a  Buddhist  ?  ”  This  henpecked  husband  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  character — as  when,  having  learned  boxing  that 
he  might  thrash  his  wife,  he  returns  home,  and,  exactly 
like  the  hero  in  Moli^re’s  *  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,’ 
is  worsted  in  the  struggle,  and  objects  that  his  opponent 
does  not  fight  scientifically. 

[We  are  compelled  to  defer  until' next  Saturday  our 
usual  list  of  “  Books  of  the  Week  ’’  and  comments  there¬ 
upon.] 


1 3  Great  .  Marlborough- street, 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


By  J.  C.  Jeaffresoo 


^ appeal*  to  an  audience  eren  lanrer  than 
thj^addr^d  in  hia  book*  about  Uwyera,  doctors,  and  the  clei5v 
Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fall  to  po  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 
in  England.  W  e  doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefuUy  sc^^by 
fair  eyes  of  ^1  ages  and  convictions,  and  will  afford  no  less  arnusernenmaJ 
instruction.  ” — AthenKum.  i.u»u 

“  The^  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
The  lighter  parts  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  subject  are  treated  £  f 
very  bright  and  pleasant  spirit. ’’—Daily  News.  m  a 

‘‘ Mr  Jealfreson  never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  every  source  of  information 
to  illustrate  and  adorn  his  subject.  His  present  work  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  light,  sparkUng  volumes  which  he  has  given  us .  E xaminer. 


tv.  The  lighter  parts  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  subject  are  treated  in  f 
At jmd  pleasant  spirit.”— Daily  News.  * 

*  ■  '  ■"  himself  of  every  source  of  information 

His  present  work  is  not  at  all  inferior 
1  he  has  given  us.”— Examiner. 

A  PERSONAL  HISTORY  of  the  HORSE  ORARSS 

from  1750  to  1872.  B,  J.  H.  STOCQUELER.  1  toI.,  8ro  lit  ’ 
••  We  can  confidently  recommend  ‘  The  Personal  History  oi  the  Horse 
Guards  as  a  first-class  service  book,  and  one  that  should  find  a  niche  in 
every  garrison  Ubrary.”— United  Service  Magazine.  “ 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  218. 

“  These  entertaining  and  pleasantly  written  volumes  will  interest  and 
amuse  many  readers.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Laugton,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  This  very  remarkable  novel  has  all  the  vigour  of  George  Eliot’s  style, 
with  the  energy  and  precision  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  fordble  manner.”— 
Messenger. 

FATHER  GK)bFR£T.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Dysart,* 

ac.  3  vols. 

TEEVOR  COURT.  By  Mrs H.  B.  FanU  SyoU- 

*’  This  novel  will  delight  many  readers.”— Morning  Poet. 

CLARA  LEVESODE.  By  William  Gilbert.  3  vols. 

”  A  work  of  real  power  and  originality.” — Standard. 

**  A  right  down  good  story.” — Illustrated  News. 

”  A  cleverly  written  aud  skilfully  constructed  book.” — John  Bull. 

RXTTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake,  Anther  of 

*  Claude,*  ftc.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


Now  ready,  in  square  crown  8vo,  with  upwards  of  20  Illustrations  engraved 
by  George  Pearson,  16s., 

A  SEARCH  after  SUNSHINE;  a  Visit  to  Algeria  in 

1871.  By  Lady  HERBERT,  Author  of ‘Three  Phases  of  Christian 
Love,*  Ac. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 

In  a  few  days,  in  2  vols,  8vo, 

PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Katherine 

8.  MACQUUID,  Authoress  of  *  Patty,’  Ac. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  ISs., 

A  SCAAIPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERUSALEM 

By  JAMES  CREAGH. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  aud  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  in  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d., 

OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE  :  a  History  of  the 

Researches  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Captains 
WILSON,  ANDERSON,  &c.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts 
and  Plans. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


■\ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

'  the  PR.ETORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

^yith  other  Pictures  at  the  Doke  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  Ten 
)  Six.  Ailiiiission,  Is. 


In  a  few  days.  8vo,  1.5s., 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY ;  Mr.s  Elizabeth 

MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  before  pub-^ 
lished.  By  Dr  DORAN,  F.S. A.,  Author  of  ‘Pictures  and  ianeis, 

‘  Monarchs  Retired.’  &c. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  REST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS  HENRY  WOOD 


Parquet  Floorixo  Manupactuhers  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
THE  Emperor,  and  all  the  Courts,  Public  Buildings, 

AND  Museums  of  Germany. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  ever}'  information  may  be  obtained 
^  on  nppllcatiun  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNER8-8TREET,  LONDON,  W. 


At  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo, 

WITHIN  the  MAZE :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  East  Lynne.’ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  aud  SON,  New  Burlington-street 
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Twentieth  annual  winter 

EXHIBITION  ol  CABINET  PICTl’KES 
bv  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery.  120  Pallmall.  from  half-past 
nine  till  half-past  iiv«  o’clock.— Admission,  Is. ; 
catalogue,  6d. 


TVORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCAN-  '  nRESUAU  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

JLl  TILE*  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  j  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 


(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 


NOW  OPEN,  the  WINTER  EXHI¬ 
BITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH 
artists,  168  New  Bond-street,  from  10  till  5. 
Admission  Is.,  including  catalogue.  Director,  Mr 
DURAND  RUEL. 


Parliament.  \ 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  553,803  6  8 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Wednesday.  December  4,  1872. — Adjourned 
Debate  on  Miss  D.  P.  DOWNING’S  Paper, 
“  i’roudhon on  Interest.”  (Adjournment  proposed 
by  Martin  Boon,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Martin  Nunn, 
Esq-) 

Coair  to  be  taken  at  Eight  p.m.,  precisely. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


DIRECTORS . 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHA8.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  Du  l*re  Grenfell,  Esq  1  Jas.  Du  Huisson,  Esq. 


).,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Jas.  Du  Huisson,  Esq. 
A.  Klookmann,  Esq.  George  Young.  Esq. 
E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  31organ,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Schroeder.  J  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S. 
Manager  in  London— G.  F.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary-F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

'  Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  S3  and  34  Vic., 
cap  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresliam  Society. 
They  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditore. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  mav  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms.  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society  ’s  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe- 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

Leitures  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 


LANG  HAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow, Dec.  1.— MONCURE  D.  CONWAY, 
Esq.,  on  ‘‘The  Moral  Ideas  of  Eastern  Nations.” 

Annual  subscription,  £l .  Payment  at  the  door, 
Oue  Penny,  Sixpence,  aud  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 


principles  on  which  this  Company  was  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figure^  aud  at  the  same 
.'d.  aud  on  wbic'i  it  continues  to  act,  com  j  price  as  if  purchase  at  tiie  London  General 
he  system  of  Alutual  Assurance  with  the  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason- 


VTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

In  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician- Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
3Iitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor ;  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 


I  LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 

I  The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  aud  on  wbic'i  it  continues  to  act,  com 
bine  the  system  of  3Iutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  Slst  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  alter  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  tlie  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  department. 

Property  of  every  descriptiou,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Hates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtaiura  at  the 


Messrs  JAi  are  always  proviaea  wiin  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milfiuers,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  tlie  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  drenes,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  aud  at  the  same 


Mourning  Wnrehouse,  in  Regent-street,  iteason- 
able  estiiuaies  also  given  for  household  moumiug 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS’ 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


JOHxV  G  OS  NELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlysupe- 


rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 


THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


CHIEF  OFFICES. 
London— 61  Thi  adneedle-street. 
West  End  Office — 8  Waterloo-place. 
Edinburgh— 64  Princes  street. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AQUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  wliat  age. 
!  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  (Jhemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  U  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con- 
'  oentrated  fonn  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles.  3b.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  8  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


CO.’S 


FMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

I-  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.  W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£7001000. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

JL  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  iustructious. 


JA3IES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


CAUTION. —  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  tue  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO. 


pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

A  street  aud  Chariug-cr..ss,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

I'rumpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
lusui  auces  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

AnOXL-PAfiBAQa,  98  UfPXB  Ti1AM£S-StB£BT, 
London. 


IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


New  Service  of  Express  Trains  between  Blr- 
lingliam  and  London  oy  the  Midland  ComDanv’s 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Tburs- 
MALTA  f  day,  at  2  p.m. 

»ALEXAN-|  ) 

DKIA  f  Every  Tburs- 1  Every  Monday 


KISAHAH'S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 


day,  at  2  p.m. 


CBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 


mingliam  and  London  by  the  Midland  Company’s 
New  Route,  vi&  Wigston  Junction. 


December  2nd,  1872,  until  further  notice. 


Stations.  To  London  (Week-days). 

a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

Birmingham  (New> 

street  Station)  dep.  8. 25  11  20  2  35  5  10  6  35 


•ADEN 

•BOMBAY 

tOALLE 

tMADRAS 

fCALCUTTA 

tPENANG 

tSINGAPORE 

tCHINA 

t  JAP AN 


i  Every  Tburs-  Every  Me 
day,  at  2  p.m.  '  at  5  a.m. 


Monday 


in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandr.  Note 
the  words  *‘Klnahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 


Thursday,  Nor 
7  aud  21,  at 


London : 

s>t  Pancras . arr.  12  0 

Moorgat  e-street  „  12  14 


J  2  p.m. 


)  Monday,  Nov. 
}■  4, 18,  and  Dec. 
J  2,  at  5  a.m. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


2  52  6  40  8  40  9  57 

3  8  7  4  8  56  10  13 


Stations.  From  London  (Week-days.) 

l.ondou  :  a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

Moon;ate  street  dep.  ...  9  38  11  27  2  48  4  40 
Paucras  „  6  15  10  0  1 1  45  3  0  5  0 
Birmingham  (New- 

street  Station)  arr.  10  13  1  45  3  10  6  25  8  15 
Through  Carriages  between  Birmingham  and 
St  Pancras  by  all  Trains. 

Third  Class  Passengers  conveyed  by  all  Trains. 


J.\M£S  ALLPOKT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  1872. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  and  6  PER  CENT. 


/■^EYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

\J  —The  Directors  invite  APPLICATIONS 


\J  —The  Directors  invite  APPLICATIONS 
for  DEBENTURES  for  a  limited  amount,  to 
replace  those  falling  due  on  December  Slst. 

By  order, 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


^AUSTRALIA  | 

JNKW  ZEA-  !  Thursday,  Nov.)  Monday,  Dec 
LAND  1  21,  at  2  p.m.  /  2,  at  5  a. m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1, 15,  and  29,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  29,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BlUiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bloney  and  Freight, 
aud  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-«treet,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 


Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 


supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Austed,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays .  £2  2 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiuul  with 

Kigiit  Drawers . 10  10 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate 
Aliueralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  600  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interestiim  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 


BUEN  THE  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


SIX,  EIGHT,  AND  TEN  HOURS. 
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GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

•BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

Tills  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kent 
Morelia,  supersedes  wine  in  ninny  households,  is 
much  faroured  by  tporlsmeh,  and  is  also  recom* 
mended  by  the  nieuicnl  profession  as  a  valuable 
to  lie  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distilk-ry, 
Maidstone.  428,  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 


BOXTDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 

taken  by 


dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 
185C.  ’ 

80LB  MBDAL,  PARIS  BXniBITIOir,  18C7, 
8ILVBR  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  ANO  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAirLT'S  PEPSINE  Lozenges,  is. 

r^lLLS,  4s. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victori.i 
Paris.  ’ 

A.  and  M.  ZIMME 1131  ANN,  7  Fenn  court 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAKPAST. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
xvhicii  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
ii'.ithtion,  niid  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
)-rovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
linvourod  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JA3IES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

I.ondon. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  CacAoinc,  a  thin, 
refresliing  evening  beverage. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOKCESTEHSHIEE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  sec  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROS.SE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


/CUTLERY,  Warranted.— Tlie  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  ail  warranted,  Is  on  Sale. 

I  Tabic  iDesserti  Carvers 
Knives,  per  Pair. 


FRA3IPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 
HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
♦h«  jor  indigestion. 

loss  ot  appetite. 


The  Blades  arc  all  of 
the  liiiest  Steel. 


a  inc  most  eiiective  remedv 
bilious  and  li\er  complaints,  loe^o  ui  aiipeiiie 
drowsiness,  giddine  ss,  spasms,  and  all  dieorJers’ 
of  the  stoninch  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  notliing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FE3fAI.ES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head! 
ache  so  very  prevalent  w  ith  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  duIncKs  of  sight,  nervous  affections 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


3J-inch  ivory  handles,  I  I 

per  dozen .  17  •  I  14  •  6  . 

.')}  (Vj.  balanced  do .  18  .  {  1-5  .  *  7  . 

4  do.  do . I  27  .  i  80  .  7  . 

4  flne  ivory  do .  31  .  i  24  .  9  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  33  .  i  26  .  9  . 

4  do.  flnestAfrican  ivory  .38-  .  I  30  .  12  6 

Do.,  witli  silver  ferules  42  .  i  35  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silveredi 

blades  . I  50  .  38  .  14  6 

Nickel  electro-silvered; 

handles . i  23  .  i  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
I ronnionger,  by  appointment  to  11.  R.  H  .the  Prince 
of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
KSO  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’splace ;  and 
1  Newman  vard,  London.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
iCingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLI  A  31  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  ‘‘  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  Its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

-MANL’PACTURED  DT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^^HJS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-I-  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  ujion  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  tlie  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  wi.s  considered  a  romance; 
but  now  the  eflScacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

fmblic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
iiiportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through 'any  Chemist  or  3Icdicinc 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2fl.  9d  per  box. 


DINN£F0RD*S  FLUID  MAOKESI  A. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  3(agre8in  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  II  K  A  D  A  C  H  K,  GOUT,  and 
IND1GE.ST10N  ;  and  ns  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  3fAJESTT'S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTr HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

VV  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  3Icn  to  be  the  most  cfTective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  bv  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  woru 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(whirh  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21a,  26a.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d. 
1‘ostage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  I2a,  and  52s.  6d. 
1‘ostage  f^ee. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

17LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

caps,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS. and 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  will  effect 

a  certain  cure  of  headaclies,  biliousncsa 
loss  of  appetite,  and  lowness  of  spirits,  'i'hese 
Pills  can  be  taken  without  danger  from  wet  or 
cold,  and  require  no  intemiption  of  business  or 
pleasure.  They  act  mildly  on  the  bowels, 
strengthen  the  stomach,  and  promote  a  liealtliv 
action  of  the  liver,  whereby  they  purify  tlie  blood, 
cleanse  the  skin,  brace  the  nerves,  and  invigorate 
the  whole  system.  TTiey  effect  a  truly  wonderful 
change  in  a  debilitated  constitution,  as  they  create 
a  healthy  appetite,  correct  indigestion,  remove 
redundant  bile,  rouse  a  torpid  liver,  and  decisively 
dispel  giddiness,  headaches,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  Plain  directions  for  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  at  once  both  mild  and  efficacious,  are 
affixed  to  each  box. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  Its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids*  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-piuts. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

3Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA M— 31  anufactory and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

Electro  -  surgery,  and  its 

advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  II. 
CA3IPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  3Iauufacturer8  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  tbeir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
prcpnrutiuiis  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity -street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  crown  8vo,  price 
five  shillings, 

r\U)  SNOWFIELD’S  fortune: 

Vy  and  What  Became  of  It  A  Psychological 
Novel.  By  FELIX  WEISS. 

London  :  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


IMPOKTANT  TO  INVESTORS 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  ob8er\’e  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


IJRYANT  AND  MAY’S 
.13  PATENT  SAFETY  BIATCIIES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

1  BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-IJ  TRADE  3IARK— AN  ARK. 

1>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-1^  PATENT  SAFETY  3IATrHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

I>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-■3  PATENT  SAFETY  klATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS, 

I  HIYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-1^  PATENT  SAFETY  3IATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
3  or  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


ri^HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

X  CIRCUI.AR  for  December.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  ol 
Securities  for  Investment, paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
3Ie88r8  JONES  and  TALLEN’riRE,  Briti-h  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Coruhill,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Bankers — London  and  County  Bank. 


GII.  JONES,  the  Practicid  Working 

■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  Ireedom  from 
pain  in  tlie  extraction  of  'l  eeth  or  Stnnips  ;  this 
need  not  be  dune  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  'feetii 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  tlie  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-slretf,  opijosite 
British  3tuseum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooins- 
buiy. 

N.B. — In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.*  By  G.  H.  JONES. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

1  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
1j  3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
3Ioney  3Inrket8,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVING'TON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threaduecdle-street,  London,  E.C. 
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This  day  is  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 
A  NTHOLOGIA  ANGLICA  ;  a  New 

J\.  Selection  from  the  English  Poets  from 
‘inensor  to  Shcllev.  with  short  Literary  Notices. 
By TioWaKD  WfLLIAMS,  M.A. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 

ratemostcr-row^ _ 

'  SECOND  THOUSAND. 

The  causes  of  social  revolt. 

By  Captain  MAXSR,  R.N  • 

“  We  recommend  the  governing  classes  to  take 
to  heart  the  truths  that  arc  very  plainly  and 
forcibly  propounded  in  the  little  work  before  us.” 
_ Examiner. 

“This  Is  beyond  question  the  most  thoughtful 
namphlet  published  of  late  on  the  peat  social  and 
political  problemsof  the  day.”— Stirling  Observer. 

“  Politicians  of  both  extremes  will  find  ample 
food  for  thought.”— Somerset  County  Gazette. 

“A  very  bold  and  striking  plea  on  behalf  of 
Democracy,  Free  Tliought,  and  Free  Speech.”— 
Westminster  Review. 

rniCB  ONB  SHILTINO. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row.  London. 

Will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  December,  price  2s.  6d., 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  .and 
their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  aud  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Pateruoster- 
row;  and  all  Boioksellers. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  Cs.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based  on  Modern 
Research.  By  CHARLE.S  IIRAY,  Author  of 
*  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,’  *  On  Force  and  its 
Mental  Correlates,’  Ac. 

‘‘  This  work  covers  a  very  wide  field,”  ‘  Lancet ;’ 
“This  strange  and  clever  book,”  'Land  aud 
tV'.ater;’  “Of  a  truly  interesting  character,’’ 
‘Scientific  Review;’  “Should  certainly  be  read,” 
‘Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  “  And  will  repay 
perusal,”  ‘Westminster  Review;’  “Ihe  style  is 
eminently  popular,”  ‘  E-xarainer ;’  “Is  distin- 
guitihed  for  fulness  as  well  as  thoughtfulness,” 
^British  Controversialist;’  “  Enteitainiiig  as  a 
novel,”  ‘ Freelight ;’  “Is  a  far  wiser  boot  than 
that  *  Constitution  of  3Ian  ’  which  made  Combe 
so  famous  for  years,”  ‘  The  Reasoner,  ’ 

“  Its  great  aim  is  to  bring  the  study  of  man  out 
of  tiie  uncertain  light  of  fancy  and  speculation 
metaphysical  or  otherwise,  within  the  scope  oi 
scientific  inquiry.’— •' Journal  of  Mental  Science.’ 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster-row. 

EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS' 

NEW  LIST. 

The  RESURRECTION  of  the 

DEAD.  By  W’lLLIAM  HANNA,  D.D., 
L.L.D.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Last  Day  of  Our 
Ixird's  Passion.’  1  vol.,  foap.  8to,  cloth  gilt, 
price  3a.  Od. 

MEMOIR  of  JOHN  DUNCAN, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  DAVID  BROWN, 
D.D.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

“  A  modem  Scotch  Rabbi.’’— Spectator. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  JOHN 

DUNCAN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
New  College.  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  A.. 
MOODY  STUART.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  .38.  6d. 

COLLOQUIA  PERIPATETICA. 

By  JOHN  DUNCAN,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 


Dundee.  Third  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  price 
3s.  6d. 

GLIMPSES  of  LIFE  in  VICTORIA. 

By  a  RESIDENT.  Demy  Svo,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  price  128. 

LECTURES  on  SCOTCH  LEGAL 

ANTIQUITIES.  By  COSMO  INNES, 
Author  of  ‘Scotland  In  the  Middle  Ages.’ 
Demy  Svo,  price  lOe.  Od. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Edited  by  JOHN  STUART,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,’  &o. 
2  vols.,  4to,  i  Roxburgh,  price  42s. 

New  illustrated  volume. 

The  SHORES  of  FIFE.  Illnstrated 

by  Sir  NOEL  PA  TON,  R.8.A.,  and  others. 
Engrav^  by  W’M.  BALLINGALL.  4to, 
price  30s. 

“  One  of  the  artistic  events  of  the  century.  — 
Edinburgh  Courant. 

EDMONSTON  and  DOUGLAS,  Edinburgh; 
and  all  Booksellers.  ^ 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

READ  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

o  s  T  -  le,  E  E). 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  (Twelve  Pages).  Now  ready. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks! 
Mines,  rorelgn  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHBO  1852. 

Bankbrs:  Londob  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOKS. 

JUST  OUT. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  Profusely  illustrated.  Imp. 
Svo,  Ss.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

*'  An  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  book.” 
—Daily  News. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil,  with  Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dore  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Imperial 
Svo,  Ss.,  handsomely  bound. 

“  The  letterpress  is  pleasant  reading,  and  many 
of  the  sketches  are  of  the  highest  excellence.” — 
Titties. 

“A  volume  that  docs  credit  to  the  writer  and 
artists  employed.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SWISS  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  Illustrations  by  E.  Whympor 
and  others.  New  Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  Ss., 
handsomely  bound. 

”  In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many 
additions  and  improvements,  that  this  beautiful 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before.  ’’—Standard. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Pater- 
nostcr-row,  and  161  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE  STATIOKeWoOMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  FOR  1873, 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC.  Con¬ 
taining  the  Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days 
and  Terms ;  Monthly  Notices,  Sunday 
Lessons ;  MetMroIogical  Tables  and  Remarks ; 
Astronomical  Facts  and  Phenomena ;  Tables 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Tides;  with  a  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Register  of  Information  connected 
with  Government,  Legislation,  Commerce, 
and  Education;  and  varioui  useful  Tables. 
Price  la 

The  COMPANION  to  the 

ALMANAC.  A  Year-Book  of  General 
Information  for  1873  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Maibematlcs,  Geography,  Fine  Arts, 
Political  Economy,  Public  Improvements, 
Legislation,  Statistics,  &o.  Price  28.  Od. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and 

COMPANION,  bound  together  in  cloth, 
price  48. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 

I*  SHEET  ALMANAC.  On  super-royal  paper, 
is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting-house  and 
the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  the  chief 
Officers  of  State,  Judgea  Public  Officea 
London  Bankers  and  Insurance  Offices,  with 
very  copious  Postal  Information,  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  View  of  the  Thami’s  Embank- 
roeat  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  looking  East. 
Price  2s. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC. 

Elegant,  useful,  and  portable,  it  is  essentially 
adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from  its 
miniature  size,  but  from  its  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  valuable  matter  for 
occasional  reference.  Price  6d. 

It  is  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bind¬ 
ings,  for  Presents. 

Published  by  the  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 
aud  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


csellers. 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  156. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

DECEMBER,  with  Illustrations  by  G.  D. 
LESLIE.  A.R.  A.,  aud  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

CONTENTS : 

Old  Kensington.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  Chapters 
XXXVII.  to  XL.  (With  an  Ulustration.) 
Dogs  whom  I  have  met. 

Couicidences  and  Superstitions. 

The  Chinese  Arsenals  and  Armaments. 

On  some  Peculiarities  of  Society  in  America. 
Hours  in  a  Library.  No.  VI. — Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

The  Senators  of  Treves.  By  G.  A.  Simeoz. 

The  Scientific  Gentleman.  Part  II.  (With  an 
Illustration.)  Chapters  VI.  to  X. 

SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


VII.— Johann 


THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 
T^LEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Xli  By  an  M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  28.  Od.,  or  in 
cloth,  38. 

,  MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  ByR.'D.  Owen.  Cd. 

I  P  O  V  E  R  T  Y ;  its  Cause  and  Cure.  By 

I  3I.O.H.  Id. 

I  LARGE  or  SMALL  FAMILIES.  Bv  A. 

j  HOLYOAKE.  Id. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publislicr,  256  High  Holborn. 

:  THE  ART-JOURNAli 

I  For  DECEMBER  (price  28.  Od.)  contcius  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Touchstone  aud  Audrey,  after  J.  Pettie. 

I  A.R.A. 

II.  Goldsmith  on  his  Travels,  after  E  M.  Ward. 

!  R.A. 

;  III.  The  Crucifixion,  after  Tintoretto. 

Literary  Contributions: — The  Art  of  .lapnn ; 
Art  Aids  to  Commerce,  by  P.  L.  Simnionds ;  Art 
in  Continental  States ;  Rome,  Ancient  ami 
3Iudem.  illustrated  ;  The  Bethnal  Green  .Museum; 
Improvements  in  Minor  British  Industrie.^— I’lie 
Terra-Cotta  Works  of  Messrs  Blanchard  ;  .'^chools 
of  Art;  Antiquities  from  Cyprus;  Exliibitions — 
Tlie  Winter  Exhibition,  the  Dudley  Exliibitiun, 
and  the  Society  of  French  Artists;  the  Museums 
of  EuglanU— Lichfield  Museum,  by  Llewidlynn 
Jewitt,  F.S. A.,  illustrated  ;  the  Brighton  A(iua- 
rluin,  byS.  C.  Hall,  F.S. A.,  illustrated ;  Gmid- 
hall  Library  ;  Art  in  the  Provinces ;  &c.  Ac. 

The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready  price 
318.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MACJAZlNl^Tf^r 

LJ  DECEMBER,  1872.  No.  DCLXAXVI. 
Price  28.  Od. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Parisians. — Book  III. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets:  No.  VII.— Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe. 

A  'True  Reformer. — Part  X. 

Middlemarch. 

New  Books. 

Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence— Life  and 
Labours  of  the  late  Mr  Brasscy. — Memo¬ 
rials  of  a  Quiet  Life. — Guretli  and  Lyuette, 
etc.  —  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton. 

The  Strike  and  the  Lock-out. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edluburgh  and 
London. _ 

L^RASER’S  MAGAZIn¥^ 

-L  DECEMBER,  being  No.  XXXV’I,  of  the 
New  Series.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

contents: 

Empire  or  no  Empire  ?  By  a  Colonist. 

Without  a  Guide. 

Demonology.— III.  IV.  By  M.  D.  Conway. 

Six  Weeks  in  North  and  South  Tyrol.  Wilh  a 
Map.  By  William  Longman,  F.G.S. 

The  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  France  (1098- 
1791). 

Brambleberries. 

The  True  School  for  Architects. 

Possibilities  of  Free  Religious  Thought  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Concerning  the  Disadvantages  of  Living  in  a 
Small  Community.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Domestic  Sanitary  Arraugenients.  By  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.B.  • 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Commune.  By  General 
Cluseret. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
^temoeter-ro  w . 

TV!  acmillan’s  mag  a  zink 

No.  158.  For  DECEMBER.  I’rice  Is. 
CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUMBER  : 

1. — “  A  Slip  in  the  Fens.”  Chapters  I.— III. 

2.  — “.fneas  Sylvius  Piccolomloi.  Pope  I’ius  II.” 

By  M.  Creighton. 

3. —“  Hymn  for  Advent.”  By  the  Dean  of  West¬ 

minster. 

4. —“  The  River  Po.”  By  A.  C.  Ramsay.  F.R.S., 

&c. 

5. — ‘^The  Two  Marys.”  By  Mrs  Oliphnnt.  Part 

6. — “Tennyson.”  By  Richard  H.  Hutton. 

7. —“  Heidelberg :  On  the  Ternicc.” 
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E.  VON  STOCKMAU.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M. 

8vo,  price  218. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  published ; 
and,  though  written  in  the  German  language,  it  contains  a  mass 
of  matter  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  English  public  than 
to  the  public  of  the  country  in  which  the  volume  appeared.  The 
abundance  of  materials,  however,  forms  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
reviewer;  for  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  com¬ 
mencing  sketch  of  the  life  of  Baron  Stockmar,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  reviews,  illustrated  by  documents  and  State 
papers,  of  all  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  English  and  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  for  more  than  forty  years . The  immutable 

strength  of  moral  conviction  with  which  Stockmar  passed  judg¬ 
ment  on  human  affairs  and  the  world's  actors  never  failed  him ; 
his  trust  in  the  right  moral  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
is  no  less  remarkable ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  better  study  for 


crown 


politicians  than  the  contents  of  this  volume,  in  which  such  con¬ 
viction  and  such  trust  makes  itself  felt  from  beginning  to  end 
To  the  English  public  generally,  we  repeat,  the  work  is  of  especial 
interest.  In  it  will  be  found  many  details  of  Stockmar's  dealings 
with  English  statesmen,  and  other  political  information  of  the 
highest  interest,  which  we  have  lacked  space  to  refer  to  at  all. 
There  is  especially  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
perhaps  one  of  the  justest  appreciations  ever  made  of  the  eminent 
Minister.  England  owes  a  debt  of  no  common  gratitude  to 


MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of  the 

late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  HELEN  TAYLOR.  3  vols.,  8vo,  price 
2/.  12s.  6d.  [On  December  9. 

THE  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  GEN- 

TURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I, 
8vo,  price  IGs. 


RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays,  and  Stories. 

By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King-of-Arms  ;  Author  of  ‘The  Peerage,’  ‘Vicissitudes  of  Families,’  Ac. 
8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 


THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and 

ORNAMENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  JOHN  EVANS,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Geological  and 
Numismatic  Societies  of  London,  &c.  With  2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts,  Medium  8vo,  price  28s. 


THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON, 

M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SYMONDS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  SMITH, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  Oxford.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28s. 


ESTIMATES  of  the  ENGLISH  KINGS  from  William  “the 


Conqueror  ”  to  George  III.  By  J.  LANGTON  SANFORD,  Author  of  ‘  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  price  128.  6d. 


TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS  :  a  Sequel  to 

Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  By  GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES. 
10s.  Cd. 


Crown  8vo,  price 


SEASIDE  M USINGS  on  SUNDAYS  and  WEEKDAYS.  By 

A.  K.  II.  B ,  Author  of  ‘  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,*  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d. 

THE  ORBS  AROUND  US;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the 

Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  Author 
of  ‘The  Sun,’  ‘  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,*  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  price  Ts.  6d. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  De  Morgan, 

F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Renrinted.  with  the  Author’s  Additions,  from  the  *  Athenaeum.*  8vo, 


London  ;  LONGMANS,  GBEEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  Paternoste  r  Row, 
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NEW  WORKS  PREPARING  POR  PUBLICATION. 


Entwickelungs  Geschichte* 

GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  Invented,  Described,  and  Portrayed. 

By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Twenty- four  Plates,  with  Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price 
One  Guinea.  [Early  in  December. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By  A. 

HAYWARD,  Esq  ,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.,  8vo.  [In  December. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Compiled,  in 

Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  by  Herr  JULIUS  LOWENBERG,  Dr  ROBERT  AVE-LALLEMANT, 
and  Dr  ALFRED  DOVE.  Edited  by  Professor  KARL  BRUHNS,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Leipzig.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  JANE  and  CAROLINE  LASSELL,  Translators  of  Schellen’s  Work  on  Spectrum  Analysis.  2  vols., 
8vo,  with  Three  Portraits.  [In  January. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD 

CODRINGTON ;  with  Selections  from  his  Public  and  Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BOUR- 
CHIER.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait.  [In  January. 

THE  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY;  or,  the  History, 

Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  Collected  and  Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Sources.  By  GEORGE 
RAwLINSON,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  In 
One  Vollime,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  December. 

THE  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and  Woe  in  a 

Little  World.  By  CHRISTINE  MULLER.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  JOHN  G.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  Gs.  [In  a  few  days, 

RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walker.  Reprinted  from  ‘Fraser’s 

Magazine.*  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  '  [Nearly  ready. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN  ;  a  Record  of 

Naval  Experiences'.  By  Captain  COLOMB,  R.N.  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c.  [In  January. 


“A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  LAW;” 

Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  PERKINS,  Junior,  M*A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  vol.,  post  8vo. 


THE  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH  RECON- 

SIDERED,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTUAGENARIAN.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  JAMES 
BOOTH,  C.B.  Crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  [Now  ready. 


“The  book  is  full  of  intelligence,  everywhere  reflecting  an 
earnest,  active  mind,  and  keeps  the  reader  interested  by  constant 
apropos  quotations  from  all  sorts  of  contemporary  literature  and 


j-  references  to  passing  events.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  all  who  trouble  themselves  about  the  Church 
or  the  world.” — Theological  Review. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Death  of 

St  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full  Account  of  the  Primitive  Organisation  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Growth  of  Episcopacy.  By  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  B.A.  1  vol.,  8vo.  [In  January. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Eight 

Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


Essays  by  Various 

[In  a  few  days. 


COKTENTS  : 


Existing  Relations  between  Church  and  State 

Convocation  and  other  Synods  . 

Decay  of  Discipline . 

Cathedrals  and  Chapters  . . 

Rights  of  the  Laity . 

Ecclesiastical  Suits . 

Creeds  in  Relation  to  Reform  . 

Church  Patronage . 


. Orbt  Shipley,  M.A. 

....E.  L.  Blbheikbopp,  M.A. 

. J.  C.  Chambbbs,  M.A. 

. . Henbt  Humble,  M.A. 

. J.  Walter  Lea,  B.A. 

. E.  G.  Wood,  MA. 

..W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A. 

Albert  H.  Prichard,  B.A. 

\ 

) 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  »nd  DYER,  Paterno»ter  Row. 
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NEW  &  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 


Mr  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 


TENNYSON,  D.C  L,,  Poet- Laureate.  Vols.  V',  and  V'l 
the  Edition.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  Gd.each.  [;„  „  , 

In  order  to  render  this  Edition  quite  complete,  it  lias  been  on urrini 
six  rolumes.  and  will  include  the  wimie  Mr 

A  NEW  WORK. 

Crown  8vo. 

GARETH  and  LTNETTE,  Ac, 

SON,  D.C.L.,  Poet- Laureate. 


comj.letn-j 

[In  a  few  days*. 

six  rolumes,  andVili  iucludeThe  whoie  oV'^H  Worlf^'* 

By  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  K.C.B 

[Immediately. 

By  Alfred  Tennt. 

Small  8vo,  58. 

MEN  of  the  THIRD  REPUBLIC.  Re'printed  from  tK*! 

‘Daily  News.’  With  larjfe 
Crown  8ro. 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE. 

HORNER.  With  Illustrations. 

OTJB  NEW  MASTERS. 

KNOINEEB.”  PoatSra. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN. 

HARE,  Author  of  *  Walks  in  Rome. 


The  EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS  in  MAN  and 

ANIMALhS.  Ity  CHARLES  DARWIN.  F.R.S.  'With  lUustraUons. 
Crown  8ro,  lia. 


Additions,  and  carefully  Revised. 

[Immediately. 

By  Joanna  and  Susan 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

By  “  The  Journeyman 

[Immediately. 

By  Augustus  J.  C. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown 
[In  a  few  days. 

SELECTIONS  from  tho  WRITINGS  of  the  Rov. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Cro^m  8to.  [Immediately. 

The  TEMPTATION  of  onr  LORD.  By  the  late 

NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

The  RED  FLAG ;  and  other  Poems.  By  .the  Hoa. 

RODEN  NOEL.  Small 8ro,  6s.  [Now  ready. 

The  RESTORATION  of  PATHS  to  DWELL  IN. 

Essays  on  the  Re-editing  and  Interpretation  of  Old  Testameut 
Scripture.  BytheRer.  B.  STREET.  Post  8ro,  "s  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

The  TRUE  HISTORY  of  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

Second  Edition, 

MEMORIALS  of  a  QUIET  LIFE.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

HARE.  W’^ith  Two  Steel  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 
This  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  letters  and  journals  of  Maria,  widow  of 
Augustus  W.  Hare,  Rector  of  Alton-Banies,  and  the  immediate  circle  in 
which  her  life  was  passed.  With  these  3Iemorial8  are  united  those  of  the 
“Two  Brothers,”  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  who  were  the  Authors  of  the 
‘.Guesses at  Truth.’ 

Tho  PRESENCE  of  GOD  in  His  TEMPLE.  By  C.  J. 

VAUGHAN,  D.D.  Small  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  SOCIAL  ECONOMY;  or,  llie 

Worker’s  A,B,C.  Translated  from  the  French  of  EDMUND 
ABOUT.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

“  M.  About  has  brought  into  a  science  which  some  people  consider  dry 
all  that  liveliness  which  distinguishes  his  other  writings.  While  you  feel 
that  he  is  writing  with  perfect  seriousuess,  and  n-cogmsethe  value  of  the 
information  he  you  are  hurried  along  almost  as  easily  as  in  reading 

one  of  his  uoveu.  To  those  who  think  that  no  scientific  work  can  be  of 
any  value  if  written  in  this  style  and  spirit,  it  is  enough  of  answer  to  refer 
them  to  the  book  itself.”— Scotsman. 

MARGARET.  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler,  Author  of 

‘Jasmine  Leigh.*  Two  Vols..  crown  8vo,  218. 

“  Miss  Frascr-Tytler's  ‘  Rare  pale  Mar^ret  ’  is  indeed  a  pearl,  and  the 
author,  in  our  opinion,  shows  real  genius  In  the  way  she  has  portrayt^  her 
character,  and  not  hers  alone,  but  that  of  all  who  flgure  in  the  story. 
Seldom  have  we  met  with  a  talc  more  charmingly  told.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  it  relate  to  the  children  ‘  1  oto  ’  and  *  Dolly.’  llicy 
are  charming  little  creatures,  and  tboir  portraits  arc  drawn  by  one  who 
knows  child^e  well,  and  can  depict  it  without  exaggeration.’ —Moruing 
Post. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  in  GERMANY  daring  the  WARS 

of  INDEPENDENCE,  in  a ‘series  of  Biographical  and  Historical 
Sketches.  By  WILLIAM  BACK.  Popular  Edition.  In  One 
Vol ,  crown  8vo,  7a  6d. 

“  This  book  is  full  of  a  rich  humanity,  in  which  few  readers  will  fail  to  take 
delight.  There  is  hardly  a  sketch  in  it  but  is  an  education  to  read.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  extracts  which  would  give  our  readers 
any  adequate  notion  of  its  sterling  worth  and  interest.” — Spectator. 

SLEEPY  FOREST,  and  other  Stories  for  Children. 

By  EUSTACE  K.  CONDER.  With  Six  Full-page  lUustrations. 
Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. 

Third  and  Enlai^cd  Edition, 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  218. 

“  The  best  handbook  to  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome  ever  published.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.”— I’all  Malt  Gazette. 

The  HUMAN  INTELLECT,  with  an  Introduction  upon 

■  ‘  By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  President  of 


HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL  ARTILLERY.  Compiled 

from  the  Original  Recordx  By  Captain  FRAS.  DUNCAN,  R.A. 
With  Frontispiece.  8vo,  15s. 


The  HISTORY  of  SICILY  to  the  ATHENIAN  WAR, 

with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilian  Odea  of  Pindar.  By  W.  WAT- 
KISS  LLOYD.  With  Map.  8vo,  Ms. 


ETRUSCAN  INSCRIPTIONS.  Analyzed,  Translated, 

and  Commented  upon.  By  the  EARL  of  CRAWFORD  and  BAL- 
CARRES.  8VO,  128. 


TRAVELS  in  the  EASTERN  CAUCASUS,  on  the 

Caspian  and  Black  Seas  especially  in  Daghestan,  and  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  1871.  By  General  Sir  ARTHUR 
CUN  YNGllAME,  K.C.B.  With  Haps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  18s. 


RECORDS  of  the  ROCKS  ;  or.  Notes  on  the  Geology, 

Natural  History,  and  Antiquities  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Comwall.  By  Rev.  W.  SYMONDS,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12a. 


A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN.  For  Elemen- 

tary  Schools.  Edited  by  W3f.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  12mo,  28.  dd. 

[Next  week. 

A  MANUAL  of  MILITARY  and  MARTIAL  LAW, 

n,  C.  II.  CLUUE,  Solicitor  to  the  ••  IVmr  Depwtmcnt.”  8to,  I2z 


An  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical 

and  Clarsical.  Compiled  under  the  Soperintendence  of  WILLIAM 
SMITH.  D.C.L.,  aud  GEORGE  GROVE,  Esq.  Part  I.  8  Maps. 
Folk),  2Ix 


The  GALLICAN  CHURCH ;  A  History  of  the  Chnroh 

of  FRANCK,  fW)m  the  Concordat  of  Bologna.  1516,  to  the  Revolution. 
By  W.  HENLEY  JERVIS,  M. A..  Author  of  the  ‘ Student's  History 
of  France.*  With  Portraitf.  2  V’ola.  8vo,  28e. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

with  Copious  Exercise's.  By  WH.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  TUEO- 
PHILUS  D.  HALL,  M.A.  Post  8to,  3s.  6d.  [Next  week. 


MURCHISON’S  SILURIA;  a  History  of  the  oldest 

rooks  in  the  Itritish  Isles  and  other  Countries.  Fifth  Edition.  With 
Map,  Plates,  aud  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  8vo,  ISs. 


The  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER.  With 

Descriptions  and  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  By  THOMAS 
MOORE  and  GEORGE  JACKMAN.  With  lllustraUons.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  of  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Including  70  unknown  Letters  of  Pope,  disclosing  the  secret  history 
of  the  publication  of  the  Pope  and  Swift  Corres^ndence.  Forming 
Vol.  VIII.  of  Pope's  Works.  Edited  by  WUITWELL  ELWIN, 
B.A.  With  I’ortriut.  8vo,  los.  6d. 


MOTTOES  for  MONUMENTS  ;  or,  Epitap 

for  General  Study  and  Application.  By  F.  and  M.  A 
With  lilustratimis  from  Flaxman.  Crown  8to,  Ts.  6d. 


ihs  selected 
.  PALLISEK. 


Psychology  of  the  Soul, 

Yale  Collie.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

“  We  have  treatises  and  lectures  of  all  degrees  of  merit  on  Psychology 
and  Metaphysics,  but  Dr  I’orter's  work  presents  u.<«  with  a  more  ooinpletc 
and  impartial  survey  of  this  whole  region  of  inquiry  than  has  ever  bei  n 
tK’f ore  offered  to  the  student.  A  mnn  might  apiH'al  to  such  a  work  as  the 
worthy  product  of  a  life.” — Blackwood's  Magaziue. 


A  JOURNEY  to  the  SOURCE  of  the  RIVER  OXUS, 

bv  the  INDUS.  KABUL,  and  BADAKHSHAN.  *Bv  Captain  JOHN 
Wood,  a  Ncw  Edition,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Oxns.  By  Colonel  YULE,  C.B.  Vllth  Maps  and 
Frontlspleoc.  8vo,  12a. 
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